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| For THE PACcIFic.] 
The Fruit of Pain Is Joy, 


Psalm cxix: 71. 


I do not wish my life should always be 
A scene unmixed with trials, sadness, pain; 
And though I'd grieve if suffring came to me, 
Yet, rightly viewed, ’twould be eternal gain. 
For He who doth unto hisloved ones mete 
What seems to them a grievous load to bear, 
Oft, thus disguised, from His kind mercy seat 
Will send of richest blessings wondrous share. 


The grape uncrushed ne’er yields its luscious 
wine; 
The sightless eye knows not the joy of light; 
The sunset’s brilliant hues would not combine 
Were not the sky at times with clouds bedight. 
The pendulum unswayed tells not the flight of 
Time; 
By moveless water is unturned the miller’s 
wheel; 
The ship would reach not her far-distant clime 
Did not the potent winds their strength re- 
veal. 


War, with its horrors, sets the nation free, 
And gives to men the right of thought and 
speech; | 
And in our sins the lesson we may see 
The need of deep repentance which they 
teach. 
This is the wisdom from these facts we gain 
If right we heed the lessons of our life: 
That lasting joy is born of transient pain, 
And birth of peace results from fleeting strife. 


Were all my life replete with endless joy; 

Did not some trusted friend unfaithful prove; 
Each hour pass by unmixed with pain’s alloy; 
Did I ne’er fail to gain for which I stove; 
Were all my heart’s desires at once bestowed; 

Were all earth’s pleasures what they seem to 


Were I not faint beneath some heavy load 
Which made my cry ring out from misery— 


I would have deemed this life was ever fair: 


less than 700 soldiers and sailors, de- 
stroying the vessels that carried them 
there, and commenced his victorious 
march to the City of Mexico. The 
place is.of interest to the people of the 


| United States, as General Scott captured 


this city, and marched from here with 
his army to the City of Mexico. 

Vera Cruz has always been consider- 
ed a hotbed of yellow fever, but it is 
now kept very clean, with better sewer- 
age, and a good supply of water is in- 
troduced in the city. Everything look- 
ed clean and pleasant. The weather was 
not very warm, and the plaza, in front 
of which was our hotel, was filled with 
men, women, and children, at night, 
listening to the band of music which 
plays there every night. 

A visit to the market was very inter- 
esting—to see the different kinds of tropi- 
cal fruits, and also the variety of fish 
unknown to northern waters. The 
hotel is very open and airy, the dining 
place being the open court of the sec- 
ond story. The ubiquitous street rail- 
road is here. We took a line called the 
“Circuit,” which goes all around the 
city, enabling a person to see it at a 
small expense. There are some fine 
houses and beautiful gardens in the 
suburbs. A notable sight is the large 
number of buzzards 1n the streets, and 
perched on the houses. They are the 
scavengers of the city, and it is illegal to 
molest them. The cleanness of the city 
would shame New York, but the houses 
are not kept as clean as they might be. 
On a portion of the shore are the re- 


That friendship ne’er was false, but always mains of an old wall, made from coral 


true; 
_ That truthless were the words that told of care, 


and laid up with lime—apparently 


And tears of grief that might our eyes bedew. ancient, 


Nor would I then have learned totrust in God, 
And meekly to his holy will to yield; 

Nor gained through trials by his chast’ning rod, 
The endless joy his love has thus revealed. 


1S. 


HAVANA TO VERA CRUZ, AND VERA 
CRUZ. 


Dear Paciric: I was very reluctant 


The City of Mexico; by railroad, is 
264 miles from Vera Cruz, and time, 14 
hours. The train starts at 6:30 a. M. 


| We had to rise early so as to be there in 


to leave Cuba without visiting the south | 


side of the island, where are the cities of 
Cienfuegos and Santiago de Cuba, both 
old places, but I felt I must proceed. I 
left by the splendid steamer Ovrizaba 
for Vera Cruz in Mexico® We stopped 
at Progreso in Yucatan for two days, as 


it was too rough for lighters to deliver or | 


receive cargo. Had I known this I 
could have gone ashore in the steam- 


tug and taken the railroad to Merida, | 


some twelve miles distant. 
ing of the passengers was by getting into 
a chair and being hoisted up, and out, 
as they would a bale of goods. If I had 
gone to Merida 1 would have liked to 
visit Uxmal, where are the ruins of cities 


The land- | 


builded by an ancient and lost race, but | 
from the carved stones and statues they | 


must have been skilled in the arts, and 


not like our North American Indians. 
On the third day lighters came and 
took out cargo. 


The great article of ex- | 


port here is henequin, a fibre got from | 


the leaves of the “Agave Americana,” 
and formerly known as Sisal Hemp. 
The plants are cultivated in rows on a 
sandy soil, hardly fit for anything else, 
and could only be made profitable by 
very cheap labor, which is furnished by 
the Indian race There is a project to 
make a railroad from Progreso through 
Frontera and Campeche, over the Isth- 
mus of Tehuantepec, to Tonela on the 
Pacific Ocean, and, it will, no doubt, be 
done. I should mention that they do 
not cut the leaves the agave, Or, as 
we Call it, the 8 roe until it is 
seven years old. 

After three days the steamer left for 
Tampico in Mexico, where we staid one 
day. The cargo we took in there was 
dry hides, logs of fustic, and ebony. The 
weather was charming. Thermometer 
75 degrees and nights cool and pleasant. 
There, also, was some cargo of Tampico 
fibre, from the same plant as at Yucatan, 
and, also, bales of sarsaparilla root. 
They are making a better port of this by 
making a wall to keep out the sea when 
the ‘‘Northers” blow, and have hopes of 
making a better port than Vera Cruz. 
There is now a railroad from here to 
San Luis Potosi, and the City of Mexi- 
co can be reached that way. The next 
morning we were off the port of Tuxpan, 
staid all day, and left at night for Vera 
Cruz. 

We arrived at Vera Cruz early next 
morning, and had breakfast on board at 
an early hour. The boatmen were 
clamorous for passengers, and, as I 
spoke Spanish, I arranged for five of 
our party to be taken on shore for $3 
each, Mexican money, including landing 
and cartage to railroad station—about 
$2.25 United States money. About a 
dozen boatmen were disappointed they 
did not secure us as passengers. We 
passed our baggage at the custom house 
with very little trouble. 

Any one conversant with Vera Cruz 
knows that the castle of San Juan de 
Ulua is at the entrance of the harbor, 
and on the tower is the lighthouse. 
This castle was built in the early days 
of the Spanish occupation of the coun- 
by. Cortez landed there in 1519, with 


time. The train wasa very mixed one, 
and first-class cars not much better than 
second in England. It was some trou- 
ble for our party to stow away their 
hand-baggage. 
with us had his bundle of rugs, umbrel- 
la and cane, and besides a very large 
portmanteau a smaller one, a hat case 
and other impedimenta; and a resident 
of Hilo, Hawaiians Islands, had his 
bundle of wraps and a large traveling 
bag, but they were stowed between and 
on the seats finally. | 

The railroad very soon  com- 
mences the ascent, through a _ culti- 
vated country whose character is con- 
stantly changing and presenting beauti- 
ful views. ‘The first part of the iourney 
is through a tropical country, mostly 
used for grazing. We see many cattle, 
probably milk dairies to supply Vera 
Cruz. At Paso del Macho many avail- 
ed themselves of the opportunity of get- 
ting breakfast. Soon after this we be- 
gin to ascend the mountains rapidly. 
Just before Atoyac is reached there is a 
beautiful waterfall. The forest is dense, 
with many openings, filled with banana 
plants and fields of sugar-cane, the 
houses being very primitive and sugar 


houses not costly. On the level spots it 


looks much like the country through 
which the Panama railroad passes. ‘The 
denseness of the woods 1s surprising, 
but occasionally we get glimpses of 
clearings and also of tobacco plantations; 
coffee trees were not often seen, but they 
grow here. The climate here, I have no 
doubt, is salubrious. 

The city of Cordova is 66 miles from 
Vera Cruz, and as we near it the air is de- 
liciously ccol and pleasant, with moun- 
tain ranges in view. We stopped there 
for breakfast,and purchased fruit from 
the women at the station. The oranges 
and bananas were very good. The rail- 
road after this goes up the left bank of a 
small river in a deep canyon, and at a 
point where it is narrow crosses the can- 
yon on asemicircular bridge, then returns 
down the right bank of the canyon and 
river, but inclining upward. ‘The look 
down this valley was charming. About 
two miles farther on the railroad turns to 
the right by a cut thrcugh the mountains, 
leaving the river. We here pass the 
ruins of an old church on a level plain 
with mountain peaks in every direction, 
and old Mount Orizaba, with its hoary 
head and conical peak, apparently near 
us, but many miles away. The warm 
country ends here. The train stopped 
for dinner at Orizaba, a beautiful city on 
an extensive plain. 

A. Lines VAN Biarcom. | 

April, a8q1. 
( Zo be continued ). 


rom the Minutes of the Congrega- 
tional Association of Washington, it 
appears that the number of churches is 
ninety-four; net increase the past year, 
twenty-three. Fourteen of the new 
churches have built houses of worship. 
Twelve or more churches need houses 
this year. Eleven of the older churches 
are-now building, or have just complet- 
ed, houses of worship. | 


The next Institute for Sunday-school 
teachers, led by Dr. J. E. Gilbert, will 
meet at Calvary church, Friday evening, 


A young Englishman 


THE BAPTISM OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


BY REV. S. BRISTOL. 


“Have ye received the Holy Ghost 
since ye believed?” ‘And they said 
unto him, We have not so much as heard 
whether there be any Holy Ghost!” 
(Acts xix: 1 and 2.) dot i 

It is to be. feared that members of 


our churches, and even ministers not a 


few, are substantially in the condition of 
these Ephesian disciples. They may 
have heard, indeed, that the Holy Spirit 
has been given; that we are living in 
the days of his special administration; 
that revivals are his work and sinners 
converted largely through his influence 
on their hearts; that Christians are sanc- 
tified by him, and ministers, sometimes, 
at least, are empowed by him _ for some 
wonderful works in their lines of labor— 


Wesley, Whitfield, Finney, Moody, Spur- | 


geon, for examples. But for themselves, 


they have no experience in this line; do 
not seek it and do not expect it! They 
ask not in any earnest and adequate 
sense, andreceive not. Practically, they 
treat the promises of the great gift as if 
designed not for themselves or the masses 
of the Christian Church, but only for 
the favored few. Hence, many are 
weak and sickly among us, and many 
sleep. The Bible, on the other hand, 
represents this great blessing as the 
proper heritage of every Christian, young 
or old, wise or ignorant, male or female. 
Paul assumed this when, on a visit to 


Ephesus, finding a group of disciples, | 


he asked them all, ‘‘Have ye received 
the Holy Ghost since ye_ believed ?” 
And we read that “then laid he his 
hands on them, and they received the 


Holy Ghost.” So in the ancient prom- | 


ise recorded in Joel ii: 28: “It shall 
come to pass afterward that I will pour 


out my Spirit upon alf flesh, and your “years. 


sons and your daughters shall prophecy, 
your old men shall dream dreams, your 
young men shall see visions, and also 
upon the servants and upon the hand- 
maidens, in those days, will I pour out 
my Spirit.” 
of like tenor show abundantly that every 
Christian is entitled to:a “ew Testament 


baptism of the Holy Ghost to fit him | 
for his and her circumstances, and for | 


his and her special work. Indeed, every 
earnest Christian, however limited in 
talents or sphere, feels at times his need 
of a special baptism to be empowered 
for his work and to be successful there. 
Oh! that he had faith, and would seek 
it with earnestness and. perseverance, 
and pray for it with importunity ! 
moral miracles would be wrought, what 


| transformations in character and exper- 


iences, and what renewals of Pentecost 
would again visit the earth! Perhaps 
some minister reading this article may 
ask, By what experiences and by what 
results may I know that I have received 


this gift when I have sought it, asked 


for it, and relied 
I answer : 

1. You will be conscious of a great 
work to be done in yourself, reconstruct- 
ing all your habits of mind and body, 
cleansing the temple and fitting it for 
his residence and service. There is 
where the holy baptism begins, and it 
is a greater work than the acutest mor- 
alist ever dreamed. Are ye able to 
drink the cup? 

2. You will be conscious as never be- 
fore of your weakness and dependence 
on the Spirit for success in your work. 
So that when souls are converted under 
your labors you will give the glory to 
him, and cry, “Not unto me, not unto 


upon the Lord for it? 


me, but to the Spirit of God, be all the 


glory !” 7 

3 You will get your sermons from 
him. You will ask forthe thoughts he 
would have ycu group in your discourses, 
and he will help you prepare to preach 
them; and— 

4. He will give you victories.over be- 
setting sins, so manifest that they will 
be to you as miracles, revealing God’s 
direct aid so manifestly that you cannot 
doubt they were answers to prayer. 

5- All doubts of your acceptance will 
pass away, and you will be able to say 
with Paul, “7 know in whom I have be- 
lieved, and that he will keep that which 
* have committed to him against that 

6. Your consciousness of God’s pres- 


ence and help in all things will become 
more and more distinct, and the an 


swers to your prayers will become more 
obvious and constant as you journey on 
to the greater revelations above. ; 
7- The baptism will open to you the 
Scriptures, and you will read them as 
never before. You will find deep wells 
of salvation there, and with opened eyes 
behold wondrous things in God’s law, 
*8. You will have greatly increased 
power with God and men—an equip- 
ment for your work no amount of learn- 
ing or natural eloquence can give. Wit- 


| ness Moody and Spurgeon—yes, and the 


twelve apostles after the baptism re- 
ceived on the day of Pentecost. Breth- 


ren, when the Lord bade the. disciples: 


“tarry in Jerusalem till enduedwith pow- 


er from on high, and “‘wait for the prom- 


| 


| 


ised baptism,” did he not intend to convey 
to us who live in these latter days a 
most suggestive admonition? Don’t 


| we need it as much as they? And can 


we not receive that blessing as fully, with 
the exception of working outward and 
material miracles? “For the promise 
is unto you and your children, even to 
as many as the Lord our God shall call.” 


SANTA CLARA ASSOCIATION. 


The eleventh semi-annual meeting of 
the Santa Clara Association of Congre- 
gational churches and ministers was held 
with the Redwood City church on Mon 
day evening and Tuesday, May 1ogth 
and 2oth: ‘The Association sermon was 
preached. by the retiring Moderator, 
Rev. William Windsor of Campbell, 
from the text Matthew xvili: 2, 3. 


Charles W. Cutler of San Jose was 


elected Moderator, and Francis W. Reid 
was elected Scribe. The eleven churches 
within the limits of the Association were 
represented by nine pastors and eleven 
delegates. Thesession opened on Tues 
day morning with devotional exercises, 
led by the Rev. D. F. Taylor of Pesca- 
dero. On motion, Rev. M. V. Donald- 


son, Rev. H. M. Tenny and Dr. Warren | 


were invited tosit as corresponding mem- 
bers. 

Rev, E. H. Byrons of Oakland was 
received into membership from the 
Shasta Association. 
ceived from the churches showing a gen- 
eral advance and spiritual growth. 

The Redwood church is developing 
the field at Woodside, and the Camp- 
bell congregation is prepared to build a 
church. Santa Cruz has completed its 
church at a total cost of about $30,000. 
An interesting history of Redwood 
church was read by Miss Kate Stewart, 


setting forth the events of the past thirty 
The book review, “Life and | 


| Times of Asa Turner,” was presented 


to Do More Effective Work in the. 
' Churches,” was introduced by the Moder- 
Dr. Dunning’s plans for the re- 
organization of Congregational churches 
was presented by L. C. Clark of Red- 
and the. restatement of Rey..W. |... 


These and other passages | 


What | 


by the Rev. William Windsor of Camp- 


bell. The theme of the meeting, ‘How 


ator. 


. Scudder’s plan for evangelistic work 
in the churches was given by Rev. D. 
F. ‘Laylor. 


| Some of the helps at the solution of 
the problem were presented in five inter- 
esting papers as follows: ‘Work of the 


Laity,” by Rev. E. H. Byrons; “Y. P. 
S. C. E.,” by Rev. W. H. Cross, ‘‘Sug- 
gestions for the Sunday-school,” by Rev. 


|W. H. McDougall; “The Church Tea,” 


'by Dr. F. C. Freeman; “A Central 


| 


| 


| 


‘Church,” by Rev. M. Willett. 
Each of these papers was followed by 


discussion. Dr. Freeman’s paper was | 
‘requested for publication in THE Pact- 
At the communion service Revs. | 
Adams and Tenny presided, and Deacon § March 


FIC. 


Ross and Deaconess Stewart acted as 
distributors.. The sermon was preached 
from the text Luke xxiv: 46. At the 


business meeting following Bonnydoon October roth, Redlands Congre- 
' was chosen as the next place of meet- 


ing. Rev. H. M. Tenny of Grinnell, 
Iowa, was received into membership. 

_ A balance of $14.20 was reported by 
the Treasurer. Notice was given of in- 


tention to amend the constitution to_ 
| provide for one session each year. Rev. 


f£. Janes was elected to review Professor 
Ely’s. “Socialism and. Christianity” at 
the next meeting, and the Rev. P. R. 


Adams was chosen to present an essay 


on the ‘Duty of the Church and Clergy” 
in regard to political. movements on the 
part of farmers and other working 
classes,” : 

At the evening meeting an address, 


“Some Elements of the. Effective in 
Spiritual Power,” was delivered by the 


Rev. M. Willett of Santa Cruz; and an 
address, “Some Conditions, Essential to 
the Securing of Spiritual Power,” was 
delivered by the Rev. H. Melville Ten- 
ny of San Jose. At the conclusion of 
the meeting 2 vote of thanks was given 
to the Redwood church for entertain- 
ment provided. | 

_,FRANcIs W. Rep, Scribe. 


#At the last meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Association of Washingtor. the 
following resolution, introduced by Rev. 
C. E. Newberry, was adopted: “That 
the committee to visit Whitman College 
be requested to examine the charter of 
the college, and if, in their judgment, 
the safeguards be not sufficient to secure 
to-our denomination the future control 
of the institution, the trustees be request- 
ed to take such steps as shall secure 


that end.” It isto be hoped that the 


General Association of each and every 
State will adopt some such scrutiny of 
the institutions that ask for our sons and 
daughters, and for our money. Exam- 
ine the abstract of title. | 


_ The army of the United: States con- 
sists‘of 2;167 commissioned officers and 
a little over 20,000 real private soldiers, 
dis. of those performing civilian 


uties. In other terms, one-tenth of 


the military force ‘consists of ‘its officers. 


Reports were re- 


‘ 


‘| méuth avenue, Oakland 


| 


| from the pulpits. 


| April toth, Redlands Church, 


Momans Board 
@E the Pacific. 


H. E. Jewett, Vacaville. 


Vick-PrEstpEnts—Mrs. J. K. McLean, Mrs. W.C 
Pond, er, Mrs. Galen M. Fisher, 
Mrs. F. B. Pullan. 


RECORDING SECRETARY—Mrs. S. S. Smith, 1704 Geary 
street, San Francisco. | 
Home Secretarigs—Mrs. J. H. Warren, 1316 Mason 
street, San Francisco; Mrs. I. E. Dwinell, 450 Ply- 


ForEIGN SECRETARY—Mrs. Joseph HutchinsOn, rro 
Liberty street. San Francisco. | 
R. E. Cole, 572 Twelfth street,Oal - 


Aup1Tor—E. P. Flint, Esq. 


All contributions for the Youn g Ladies’ Branch of th _ 


Woman’s Board should be sent to Miss Grace E. Good 
hue, Treasurer B. W.B., 1722 Geary street, S. F 


NOTICE. 


The regular meeting of the Woman’s 


Board of the Pacific will be deferred 


until after the arrival of Mr. and Mrs. 


Gulick of San Sebastian, Spain, who are 
daily expected. ‘They. will be tendered 
a reception by the Woman’s Board, at 


the First Congregational church, Oak- 


land, of which due notice will be rere 


FINANCIAL REPORT. — 


Mrs. F. A. Miller, Treasurer, in ac- 
count with the Southern Branch of W. 
B. M. P., year ending May 14, 1891: 

Recetved— 


5th, Los Angeles First 
rch Auxiliary, Miss Den- 


30 76 


Church Young Ladies’ Auxil- 
iary (Gleaners) ........... 
April 25th, Los Angeles Firs 

Church Young Ladies Mis- 

sionary Society, for Matsu- 
-yama Home, Miss: Gunnison. 
May 11th, Los Angeles First 
Church Auxiliary... 


10 


$266 61 
March 26th, East Los Angeles 
Congregational Church Young 
People’s Society 
April 11th, Los Angeles Park 
Church Young People’s Mis- 
sionary Society | 
April 11th, Los Angeles Park 
Church: Missionary Society, 


be call 


| 40 00 
June 24th, Orange........... 6.644 
April 17th, Orange........... 2 50 
‘ 9 oo 
August r1th, Riverside Congre- 
gational Church Auxiliary, for 
_ Miss Denton's salary........ 70 
January 7th, Riverside Church, 
thank offering. ...... 20 §0 
! 71 20 


August 20th, San Diego Con- 
gregational Church Auxiliary 27 75 
April 26th, San Diego First 
Church Auxiliary....... 


August 22d, Santa Barbara Con- 
gregational Church Auxiliary 90 00 

January 14th, Santa Barbara 
Sunday-school, for Morning 

29th, Santa Barbara 


Church 40 00 


April 17th, Santa Ana Congre- 
gational Church Auxiliary... 


gational ‘Church Auxiliary... 
January 2cth, Redlands Aux... 


I0 OO 
IO 0O 


for China famine relief,..... 


November 20th, Pasadena Coral 


Workers 6 25 


' February 5th, Pasadena Coral 


| 


— 
. 


| November 2gth,, printer’s bill.. 
| November 29th, Miss Goodhue, 


_ Workers, Miss Denton’s work 


—purchase of Bibles ...... 6 25 


December 17th, Pasadena North ~ 
Congregational Church 
November 8th, Sierra Madre 
December 13th, Prescot’, A.T., 
April 2d, Prescott, A. T., Aux. 18 00 


January 29th, Pomona Pilgrim 
Church Sunday-school 

February 5th, Pomona Pilgrim 
Church Auxiliary........... 2 00 


6 70 


8 70 
March 17th, Ontario Auxiliary. 5 00 : 
April 1st, Ontario Y. P.S. C. 
-E. of W. B. M. P., medical 
May 7th, Ontario Auxiliary.... 8 70 


wi oo 
OU 


March 21st, Vernondale Aux.. 
April 11th, San Jacinto Auxili- 
ary, Miss Denton........... 
April 17th, Buena Park Aux... 
April 17th, San BernardinoAux. 
April 25th, Perris Auxiliary... . 
April 27th, National City Aux. 
May 4th, Highlands Sunday- © 
school, for Morning Star.... 
May oth, Escondido Auxiliary. 
March 27th, Park Church, Los. 
November 
meeting, Los Angeles....... 
November 8th, Mrs. Bosbyshell 
October 29th, Association meet- 
ing, Redlands...... ....... 


Total amount received.... 


June 18th, Mrs. Cole, Treasurer 


8 


28 


Nv 


UG 


urer 199 95 
November 8th, expenses at Los 
Angeles Association... .. 


| October 29th, expenses at Ked- 


lands Association... .... 20. 


Treasurer Young Ladies’ Br.. 10 00 
March ' 17th, Mrs. Cole, W- B. 


March 23d, expenses of Secre- 
t ge, etc 
April 14th, American Board of 
Commissioners of Foreign 
April 25th, Mrs, Cole, for life 
membership in W. B. M, P. 
for Mrs. Addie M, Mead of 


May 13th, balance in treasury. ......$394 00 
May 13th,sent Mrs. Cole forW.B,M.P. $394 00 


The following amounts have been sent 
direct to Mrs. Cole from— | 
Riverside Sunday-school Boys’ Mission 

Ontario Bethel Congregational Church 
Ladies’ Missionary Society........ 
Los Angeles Park Church Sunday- 
Pasadena Woman’s Missionary Society 25 00 


2 25 


Redlands Sunday-school............. I2 40 
Messina Sunday-school.............. 3:00 
Vernondale Woman’s Missionary Ass’n 3 70 
Monrovia Congregational Church Mis- 

Los Angeles Third Church Sunday- | 


Total amount sent direct to Mrs. Cole. . $85 35 


A MUCH NEEDED SOCIETY. 


We have organized in Southern Cali- 
fornia, a Congregational Ministers’ Re- 
lief Society. The State has given us the 
right to hold property and transact busi- 
ness; our General Association at San 
Diego bade us God speed; and now, dear 
readers of THE PaciFic, what next? 
Ready for work, do you say? Yes! 


| ready and willing to work hard in receiv- 


ing your gifts. My dear brother, a few 
hundreds from that fat bank account 
would not lessen it materially, but, plac- 
ed to the credit of this Society, how 


| wonderfully would its importance be in- 


creased, and what good cheer it would 
bring to some aged servant of the Lord 
pressed almost beyond endurance by ad- 
verse circumstances. There is a spirit- 
ual alchemy by which dormant dollars 
can be transmuted into heavenly treas- 


| ure and good cheer. 


The gift of five-hundred dollars or 
one thousand dollars, or the income from 


| it at the present time, would not only 


give the Board.of Directors the means 


which to relieve distress; but it 


would also inspire others to give. Has 


| not the Lord some steward waiting for 


this opportnnity? There are many. in 
Southern California whose purses are 
lean, but who nevertheless own the earth, 
or at least some portion of it, who could 
help this good cause almost without feel- 
ing it, by the gift of land that may or 
may not be salable now, but will be by 
and by. One of the specified objects of 
our Society is to receive gifts cf money, 
land, or improved preperty, to be used 


in the establishment and maintenance of 
a ministers’ home. 


, Have the colleges 
succeeded in capturing all the vacant 


| hotels? If so, there 1s_ no spirit of en- 


vy in our breasts, but is it not possible 


that some person or some company of — 
men whose hearts. are full of love to 


mankind _ have in their possession some 
comfortable, cosy, home-like residence, 
in a suitable location, that they would 
gladly dedicate to this use? I can seé 
with the mind’s eye this ideal home for 
the disabled veterans. Location—shel- 
tered, retired, and yet ‘not far from a 
public centre; a country house, broad 
porches, embowered with roses and 
vines, several large shade trees in the 
front, while in the rear are a few acres 
of choice fruit. I have a presentiment 
that there is such a place in waiting for 
God’s servants: Who will make their 
memory fragrant by some such gift ? 

We believe that the objects-of this 


| Society will commend themselves to all 


true citizens of the kingdom. Our Gov- 
ernment has honored itself by giving 
with a lavish hand for the support of 
those who fought for the flag; shall we 
dishonor ourselves and our Lord by 
making no provision for the veterans of 
the Cross, when they are laid aside from 


active work? 


Every Congregational church in South- 
ern California would do well'to take upan 
annual contribution for this work ; every 
member of our churches and congrega- 


tions would do well to remember it with 


some gift. 
The corporate name of the Society is 
“The Congregational Ministers’ Relief 


Society of Southern California.” Rev, 
Dexter D. Hill of Pasadena is Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors. 


West Enp, Los Angeles. E. C, 


In the list of delegates to the world’s 


great Congregational Council to meet in - 


London, July 13th, we see none from 
the Hawaiian Islands, or from any 
of the mission fields of the American 


Board. The plan was for 100 from the > 


British Isles, 100 from, America, and 
100 from other countries, which would 
include our mission fields. 


Dr. Seelye, the. well-known college 
president, declares that at the present 


rate of progress the women of the coun- 


try will, at the end of the present cent- 
ury, be better educated than the men, ~ 
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_ THE PAcIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO. CAL. 


[WepnesDAy, May 27, 1891. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, JUNE 7. 
Il CHRON. XXIX: I-11. 


Hezekiah the Good King. 


BY REV. CHAS. H. CURTIS. 


Our lesson introduces us into another 
century of the lite of the Kingdom of 
Judah. 

The efforts of the faithful priest, Je- 
hoida, had secured the restoration of 
true religion to the chief place in the af- 
fections of the people, and had led King 
Joash to repair the temple and lead the 


‘people in devotion to the worship of the 


only true God—Jehovah. 


But ‘it was only a beginning. The 
subtle fascinations of idolatry had weak- 
ended the character of the people,so that 
they hadn’t the strength of a strong pur- 
pose established by good training. Their 
desires also had been cultivated by long 
indulgence, and their new covenant in 
righteousness involved them in constant 
and bewildering struggles with the pow- 
er of habit. : 

Even the King who led on in the re- 
ligious reform yielded to these deep-root- 
ed influences as soon as the strong per- 
sonality of Jehoida was removed. 

Four reigns followed—those of Amaz- 
iah, Uzziah, Jotham, and Ahaz—before 
the time of our lesson, the advent o 
King Hezekiah. 

The thorough reformation of Jehoida 
claimed the affections of the people, and 
the first three Kings remained loyal to 
God. But sin, introduced, had left its 
lasting effect. The struggle was against 
great odds, and the reformation had 
quickened the desire for pure worship 
without stimulating to holy life—a life 
of separation from sinful practices. 

Nearly a century passed when Ahaz 
ascended the throne at twenty years of 
age. The Kingdom of Israel was in the 
height of an apparent prosperity under 
the influences of idolatry, Judah began 
to lose the zest for devotion to God 
which marked the reformation time, 
righteousness did not seem'to yield the 
brilliant success of a less exacting regime, 
and again the idolatrous images appear- 
ed. 

But swift-footed disaster soon over- 
took them. Syria swept down upon 
them, their more powerful brethren of 
Israel pressed them into bondage, Edom 
and Philistia stripped them, and Assyria 
completed the work of destruction. 

Shorn of political strength and rotten 
at the core because of a false religion, 
their evil king dies, and Hezekiah comes 
to the throne emptied of its king and its 
power, in the flush of early manhood— 
the son of Ahaz. 

These facts have been touched upon 
in order the better to estimate the signifi- 
cance of Hezekiah’s reign. 

The lesson naturally resolves itself in- 
‘to three parts. 

Verses 1 and 2 introduce Hezekiah. 
He was young; his mother was the 
daughter of a good man—presumably a 
good’ woman ; and his prevailing disposi- 
tion was likethat of King David. These 
facts are doubtless mentioned because 
‘they are powerful in determining the re- 
‘sults of a life. Given youth, a godly 
mother, and a sincere devotion to the 
right ; there is promise of a useful life, a 
noble character. He differed from the 
other Kings who are spoken of as good 
men in general. Hewasa good man in 
particulars. | 

So these verses portray him as a man 
of hearty zeal for God. ; 

However, many people are zealous 
who are not successful as good people. 


.Zeal is a good foundation quality, but it 


should have built upon it other qualities 
to complete the structure of strength. 


Verses 3-9 tell us some other such 
qualities in Hezekiah. They explain 
how his zeal found expression. How 
‘stimulating is his promptness! He had 
lived many years under the influence of 
his father’s evil deeds, yet his trust was 
in God. Just as soon as he was able to 
act with effect he reopened the doors of 
the temple, called together the priests, 
renovated the house of God, and rededi- 
cated temple and priests for active ser- 
vice. | 

As soon as it was in his power, he 
acted; and his first act was not to be- 
wail the sins of the people, but to do all 
in his power to encourage them to wor- 
ship and serve God. 

The second characteristic is a strong 
and definite’ conviction. Being con- 
vinced of sin will not impel one to re- 
move it. As soon, however, as its sin- 
fulness is felt in its true force—dishon- 
oring to God, and injurious to life—then 
the conviction is an active power. Heze- 


keenly the sinfulness of sin. 
Another strong quality was his per- 


| ception. He read the signs of his times. 


He saw in the events happening, God’s 
action. He was so keenly sensitive to 
‘the evils abroad, and so close in touch 
‘with the spirit of God, as to sense their 
significance. Conviction and action 
sprung from percep 
in sympathy with God’s working, we 
powerful for good. 

The last two verses of the lesson, 
"verses 10 and 11, indicate the result. 
“Jt is in my heart to make a covenant 
with God.” 

It is significant that this man did not 
publicly declare his purposeful conclu- 
-sion until he had accomplished certain 
‘works. These were all in the line of 
preparing the way for the people to re- 
spond to his counsels. 

All true reforms start with action on 
the part of one or a few. They move 
on to success in proportion as they re- 
veal to the people the power or practi- 
-cability of the course proposed. | 

*Hezekiah prepared the way, then said 


Se 


| to the people: 


| 


“Come! be not now 
Hezekiah’s reform is a notable illus 
tration of the power of a well-considered 


| Purpose. 


Christian teachers, the world will be 
‘your debtor, as you lead your scholars 
into the expression of strong, purposeful 
character and well-considered action. 

Hezekiah was So strong in his ferven- 
cy that he lifted a nation out of the 
most hopeless condition—apostasy from 
a high religious standard. | 

It lifts our thoughts to Him from 
whom this good man received his in- 
spiration and guidance, for He so loved 
the world that He is lifting a world out 
of sin, and leading us to Himself—the 
best conceivable condition of life—now, 
and unto the ages of the ages. 

What, then, is the true power of 
goodness? Let every teacher seek an 
answer to this question before going be- 
fore the class to teach. 


** Only an armor-bearer, proudly I stand, 
Waiting to follow at the King’s command; 
Marching, if ‘onward’ shall the order be, 
Standing by my Captain, serving faithfully.” 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


Prayer-Meeting Topic for Week Be- 
ginning June 7, 1891. 


BY REV. DR. W. D, WILLIAMS. 


Subject—Lessons from the Life of 
Hezekiah. (II Chron. xxxi:20, 21; II 


| Kings xx: 1-6.) 


“Give an account of thy stewardship” 
is the solemn summons which God ad- 
dresses to all men. It is a communica- 
tion to man while living that he may be 
fit to die. 


responsibility, and feels that he has been 


In the solemn realization of | 
this mandate man becomes conscious of 


given a place only ‘‘a little lower than 
the angels.” To dwell upon the degra- | 
dations of our times and the sinfulness of 
our nature is, at times, our painful duty, | 
and to consider the faults and sins of 


our fellow-men, mortifying as it may be, 
is an obligation for our warning and in- 
struction. But is there not a lofty in- 
spiration in remembering how exalted 
some of God’s servants have been, and 
how noble we may become? Nothing 
can take the place of noble purpose as- 
piring to the loftiest possibilities. Tal- 
ent cannot. Opportunity cannot. Not 
even genius can. Have we not seen 
talent clothed with rags, and opportun- 
ity clouded with disgrace, and genius 
clothed with shame? Hezekiah was a 
man of average ability, permeated with 
a heaven-born aspiration. He went 
out, like a knight of the olden time, with 
a strong resolution to reign for God, and 
he ruled as did David his “father,” to 
the advantage of his nation. 

One of the most prominent of the old 
Norsemen families have for their crest a 
pickaxe, and for their motto, “I will find 
a way or make one.” No man ever rose 
to what he might have been unless 
prompted by the spirit of that motto. 
The Hon. John Wanamaker, who visited 
San Francisco recently, is nearer to us 
by twenty-six centuries than Hezekiah, 
but his noblest desires are precisely the 
same, and his several speeches on the 
Lord’s Days in this city will long be re- 
membered for their spiritual power. And 
yet in nothing did he more manifestly 
move the five thousand young men ina 
single meeting than in his reference to 
his own youthful, lonely, but stalwar: 
experience when he refused a lucrative 
position of doubtful results. Every 
other youth of eighteen or twenty years 
knows what it is possible for him to do, 
and his solemn duty is to turn his possi- 
bilities into powers, to get the best use 
of himself for God and the world. 


‘* The trivial round, the common task, 
Will furnish all we ought to ask; 
Room to deny ourselves, a road 
To bring us. daily nearer God.” 


(Eccles. xii: 13, 14; I Cor. xitl:5; Gal. 
Hezekiah was true and compassionate. 
Compassion is not of the earth, earthy. 
It came to man primarily from God, 
and is characteristic of man asa crea- 
ture bearing the image of God. The 
horse is said to weep, but at its own 
agony. It is only man who can exhibit 
compassion for another, and weep with 
those who weep. (Gal. vi: 3; Matt. v: 
» 8.) 
é Like Hezekiah, we will do good unto 
others. Not satisfied with our own 
comforts, we will engage to comfort 
others. Annoyed with wrongs inflicted 
upon ourselves we will not retaliate, but 
avenge our wrongs by doing more kind- 
ness for those wronged by others. There 
is as much truth as there is poetry in 


| this stanza by Alice Cary, | 
kiah ’s piety was of the sort that feels Ad 


** We get back our mete as we measure. 
We cannot do wrong and feel right; 
Nor can we give pain and get pleasure, 
For justice avenges each slight ”’ 

The rewards of helpfulness are not 
contrivances to make men unselfish, but 
are the outcome of eternal righteous- 
ness. There never was a time, we think, 


RELIGION AND EDUCATION. 


The Relation of Higher Education 
to Home Missionary Work. 


BY REV. JONATHAN EDWARDS. 


{Read at the meeting of the Eastern Wash- 
ington and Northern Idaho Association at 
Colfax.] 

There is a mutual affinity between re- 
ligion and education. They are insep- 
arably connected. Each seeks and 
needs the aid and alliance of the other. 
Separately, their influence is not thorough 
and complete; unitedly, they make a 
perfect man. 

We have illustrations in the Hebrews, 
Greeks and Romans, that without re- 
ligion and education man or a nation is 
incomplete. ‘The Hebrew spirit was in- 
tensely religious. He attended most 
scrupulously to the outward forms of re- 
ligion. But, while indisposed to seek 
refinement, and limited in his opportu- 
nities, his religion was reduced to super- 
stitious formalism. 

The Greek mind was not religious, 
but he loved the beautiful in art and 
poetry, and his opportunities were large; 
but, destitute of religion, his ideas reduc- 
ed to sensualism. The Roman, desti- 
tute of both culture and religion, but 
pervaded with law and force, became 
rapacious and despotic So to-day, re- 
ligion without education tends to lead 
to superstition, while education without 
religion leads to scepticism and atheism. 
Christian education aims to secure a 
civilization that combines the good qual- 
ities of the Hebrew, Greek and Roman, 
thus making perfect humanity. The 
idea of popular education does not 
antedate Christianity. Nothing com- 
mends Christianity more than what it 
has and is doing for higher education. 
Christian colleges are almost as old as 
Christianity, and they have been among 
the most potent influences in the evan- 
gelizafion of the world. | | 

Colleges were founded early in the 


| Christian era under the auspices Of the 


churches in Jerusalem and Alexandria. 


'Among other things, the neglect of the 


Christian college led to the Dark Ages. 
After the Dark Ages, colleges were estab 
lished for the elevation of the clergy. 

Oxford and Cambridge Universities, 
England, were established and fostered 
by the church for the better education 
of the ministry. | 

The religious spirit, more than all 
else, has prompted the establishment of 
higher institutions of learning. In no 
country has higher education been so 
closely related to and fostered by the 
Churches as in this. From Harvard 
University to Whitman College, a large 
percentage of the colleges of this country 
have been established by Christian men 
and women, and under the auspices of 
the churches and supported by the same. 

What better illustration of the power 
of Christianity can be produced than thé 
relation of so many higher institutions of 
learning to the various religious denom. 
inations? In the last report of the Com- 
missioner of Education, we find the num- 
ber of endowed academies and seminar- 
ies for girls to be 222; non-sectarian, 
87 ; leaving 135 under the auspices of 
the various religious denominations. 
The same schools for boys, 269 ; non- 
sectarian, 123; leaving 146 for the 
various religious denominations. Col- 
leges and seminaries for both sexes, 673; 
non-sectarian, 288; leaving 385 under the 
auspices of the various denominations. 
Institutions for superior instruction of 
women, 200; non-sectarian, 63; leav- 
ing 127 under the auspices of the church- 
es. Colleges, 357; non-sectarian, 84; 
leaving 273 under the auspices of the 
various denominations. 

It is very clear that fifteen more are 
especially indebted to the churches for 
their establishment and _ perpetuation, 
making it safe to say that 300 of ‘our 
colleges have come to existence and 
have been sustained primarily through 
the agency of the Christian churches. 
In addition, there are 138 theological 
seminaries and Biblical institutes, with 
property valued at ten million dollars, 
and an equal amount in endowments. 

_ Total number of higher institutions of 
learning, 1,859, under the auspices of the 
churches 1,231. The agency of home 
missionaries in establishing American 
colleges entitles them to a conspicuous 


| place on the pages of history. Of all 


the grand work accomplished by them 
the grandest, perhaps, is what they have 
done in behalf of higher education. As 
founders of institutions of learning, their 
names will be perpetuated and praised 
by future generations. We behold the 
depth and breadth of their character in 


| their efforts to lay broad foundations. 


The nearer man is to the brute the 
more he is disposed to live from hand to 
mouth—to live wholly in the present. 
But, as he becomes separated from the 
brute, and is elevated in his ideals, he 
becomes more and more disposed to 
live a broader and grander life, to sow 


when there were more opportunities for for the future, and lay more permanent 


tion. As we increase getting good and doing good than now; foundations. We have an opportunity 
are fever a time when there was so little ex- : to establish a grand institution of learn- 


cuse for burying talents in napkins as_ ing in our midst. 


“now. Ours is a time that demands great 
hearts, strong minds, true faith, and will- 
ing hands. (Rom. xiv:12; Matt. xxi: 
: 13.) | | 
PLymMouTH CHurRcH, San Francisco. 


Be not so much discouraged in ‘the 
sight of what is yet to be done, as com- 


|forted in his good will toward thee. 


’Tis true he had chastened thee with 
rods and sore afflictions; but did he ever 


‘take away his loving kindness from thee? 
‘or did his faithfulness ever fail in the 
| sorest, blackest, thickest, darkest night 


that ever befell thee?—/. Penington. 


I have no need to tell you the story 
of Whitman College; you are all more or 
less familiar with it. .It has the name 


| 28; John xv:14; II Cor. vi:1; Rev. 'of the most conspicuous character in 


the history of the Pacific Northwest, and 
was founded by one of the most apos- 
tolic characters that has travelled this 
country doing good. It had its birth in 
prayer watered with tears, and was 
nursed amid_ sacrifices. There is 
good reason why it has not been related 
to the Association as some other Con- 


gregational colleges. It was established 
prior to the organization of the 
churches 


Though the charter does not make it 


. of other colleges. 


strictly Congregational, its agreement THE SCHOOL FOR — IAN WORK- vineyard? Rev. E. P. Armstrong, 


with the College and Education Society 
makes it binding that the majority of 
the trustees be evangelical Congrega- 
tionalists, and to fail in that would be to 
forfeit all moneys received through the 
instrumentality of said society. If it 
had been chartered as a strictly denomi- 
national college, it is not probable that it 


would have been pre-empted from taxa- | 


tion. Its progress has been in many 
respects remarkable. I doubt if there is 
a college in the country, of its age, 
equal to it in all respects. 

For this progress especial credit is 
due the venerable missionary Rev. 
Cushing Eells, D.D.; to Mrs. Cobleigh, 
and her late husband, whose labors in 
all directions were so abundant; and 
Dr. A. J. Anderson, the President. 

I want to consider the question, 
What can the Congregational ministers 
and churches of this Association do for 
Whitman College ? Something is need- 
ed to bring the churches into closer 
sympathy with the. College. Nothing 
can bring this to pass as effectively as 
for the churches to assume a responsi- 
bility for it.. Rev. Myron Eells, D.D., 
has called your attention to what other 
States have done for their colleges. 
What are they doing? The Associa- 
tions give a large place to their col'eges 
on the programme. The pastors 


are requested to present the cause 


of Christian Education at least once 
annually and take a collection for their 
respective colleges, making a special ef- 


| fort to contribute a dollar per member. 


It seems to me that the fourth cause, at 
least, to be put on the list of benevo- 


lences by our churches, Sunday-schools, 


Christian Endeavor and other societies, 
should be the Christian college in our 
midst. 

The new policy of the College and 
Education Society now in process of 
development will do much for Whitman 
College. The General Associations are 
expected to appoint a committee of one 
each to assist in bringing before the 
churches the cause of Christian educa- 
tion. The College Society appoints 
conference secretaries in New England 
to assist in working up an interest in 
college work in the churches. These 
secretaries are to co-operate as much as 
possible with the representatives of the 
various colleges. The East has and 
will do its part for the new Western col- 
leges. The question is, Are we doing 
our part for this important work? Do 
we realize that it is as important home 
missionary work as any we can be en- 
gaged in? Whitman College can be 
made more and more a power for Chris- 
tianity and Congregationalism in this 
region. It is the privilege of this as- 
sociation to make it such. The Con- 
gregational constituency in the region of 
Walla Walla is rather meagre. The col- 
lege could not have lived, and cannot, 
and rely on Congregational constituency. 
This necessitates carrying out as broad 


a policy as possible, because of its de- 


pendence on tuition to meet expenses. 
It should be understood that Whitman 
College has received but little outside 
e last three years—last 
$700, and the year before 
t is in /a critical condition. 
itors are entering the field. Its 
success has instigated the establishment 
It is our desire, for I 
know that I can speak for the majority 
of the trustees, to bring the college into 
closer relationship with the Congrega- 
tional churches. Any suggestions that 
will likely prove helpful in that direc- 
tion will be kindly received. But we 
want something more than resolutions 
from you. We want something in the 
direction of my circular letter —a recom- 
mendation that the churches put the 
college on the list of benevolences, 

The college is not all we desire it to 
be, and cannot be without more finan- 
cial aid from the churches. I expect 
much from the Committee on Educa- 
tion, to be appointed in this meeting, 


and believe the churches will assume 
financial responsibility for the college, 
thus assuring better days for it in the 


near future. 
WHITMAN COLLEGE, WALLA WALLA, 
Wash. 


THE SMALL AND THE GREAT. 


One night a man took a little taper 


out of a drawer and lighted it, and be- 
gan to ascend a long, winding stair. 
‘‘Where are you going ?” said the taper. 
‘Away up. high,” said the man, “higher 
than the top of the house where we 
sleep.” ‘And what are you going to do 
there?” said the taper. “I am going 
to show the ships out at sea where the 
harbor is,” said the man. ‘‘For we stand 
here at the entrance to the harbor, and 


may be lovking for our light even now.” 
“Alas ! no ship could ever see my light,” 
said the little taper, ‘it is so very small.” 
“If your light is small,” said the man, 
“keep it burning bright, and leave the 
rest to me.” Well, when the man got up 
to the top of the lighthouse—for this 
was a lighthouse they were in—he took 
the little taper, and with it he lighted 
the great lamps that stood ready there 
with their polished reflectors behind 
them. And soon they were burning 
Steady and clear, throwing a great strong 
beam ‘of light across the sea. By this 
time the lighthouse man had blown out 
the little taper and laid it aside. But it 
had done its work. Though its own 
light had been so small, it had been the 
means of kindling the great lights in the 
top of the lighthouse ; and these were 


now shining brightly over the sea, so- 


that ships far out knew by it where they 
were, and were guided safely into the 
harbor.— United Presbyterian. 


| methods. 


| Situated on Armory Hiil, at the cor- 
ner of State and Sherman streets in the who may ask. 
beautiful city of Springfield, Mass., is a. 
ge brick building, thesign upon which | 


announces to all passers that it is the 
School for Christian Workers. Think- 
ing that some of your readers might like 
to know something about this training- 
school, for this is what it is, and that 
perhaps some of the young men of Calli- 
fornia are asking themselves the ques- 


‘tion as to where they can receive the 


needed training for Christian work, I 
send a short description of the school 
and its object. Its object is threefold— 
‘To train men for Sunday-school mis- 
sionaries, for superintendents, and for 
pastors’ helpers.” | 

The various missionary societies, and 
particularly the American Sunday-school 
Union, are constantly calling for men 
to enter their work, and go out on the 
frontier and into neglected districts, or- 
ganizing and assisting schools. For this 
work they want trained men, if trained 
men are to be had, as such cando much 
more and better work than those who, 
though earnest and consecrated to the 
Master’s service, have not received any 
course of training to fit them specially 
for their work. This training the school 
for Christian workers undertakes to give. 

The other two objects mentioned— 
‘to train men for pastors’ helpers, and 
superintendents’——may seem a little new, 
and perhaps strange to you. In the 
large churches of to-day one min can- 
not do the work which in smaller 
churches 1s usually expected of a pastor. 
The pastor of a church should be in touch 
with all the various activities of the 
church. He should be the head of the 
Sunday-school, the Y. P. S. C. E., the 


fact, he should be the hand that guides. 
and controls the entire working energy 
in his church, 

His people expect bim to preach twice 
on Sunday, to lead the mid-week prayer- 
meeting, perhaps to lecture two or three 


times a month on popular topics, and | 


to visit them as often as once a month; 
and when all this is not done, they 
think their pastor is not just the man 
they thought he was. It is simply im- 
possible for one man to do all this, and 
it is just here that the pastor’s lay helper 
steps in to be a helper indeed. This is 
what our school is endeavoring to supply 
—men trained in ever kind of church 
work, and who are thereby fitted to go 
to these overworked pastors, and be as 
right hands to them. 


intendents who give all their time to 
Sunday-school work in their own church 
I know is not exactly newto you, as 
there are paid Sunday-school superin- 
tendents in California. The demand 
for just such men is constantly increas- 
ing, and the calls are coming every day 
to the school for trained lay workers for 
Sunday-school work. The demand is 
not simply for superintendents, but also 
for State secretaries and State workers 
in various capacities. I known there 
are many who question the advisability 
of having paid superintendents in our 
large Sunday-schools; but in every in- 
stance where the men from our school 
have been placed in charge of Sunday- 
school work, word has come back that it 
pays. More and better work can be 
done in a school which has at its head a 
man who has received a thorough train- 
ing in all branches of Sunday-school 
work, and who gives his entire time to 
the interests of the school. 7I do not 
mean to disparage the work of that grand 
army of volunteers who are doing so 
nobly; but I have no doubt but that, if 
the various superintendents in our dif- 
ferent schools were asked the question, 
Could you do more and better work in 
‘your school if you gave your entire time 
to it? the answer in each case would be 
an emphatic yes. 

The course of study by which these 
desired ends are sought to be attained 
covers a period of two years, and con- 
sists of Bible and church history, exegesis, 
systematic Bible truth, rhetoric and logic, 
physiology and music, beside an ex- 


| tended theoretical and practical course 


in Sunday-school and church work and 
Each man in the class is ex- 
pected to connect himself with some city 
church of his own denomination, and 
work init. The Y. P. S.C. E., Epworth 


| League, Evangelical Alliance, and the 


various other forms of Christian activi- 
ties which are doing such good work 
to-day are studied in a practical way. 
Conventions, normal classes, Bible 
classes, teachers’ meetings, and the like, 
are held in the classroom, conducted by 
the students, whose manners and meth- 


some ship far out on the stormy sea | sare kindly and helpfully criticised 


by the instructor in department work. 


men who graduate from the school prac- 
tical men, and not mere theorists. 

The faculty consists of ten instructors, 
with President David A. Reed at the 
head. The school building is a four- 
story brick one, the ground floor being 
rented for store purposes; the second 
floor contains the offices and the class- 
rooms, together with the rooms of the 


fourth floors are divided off into rooms 
for the students, there beingaccommoda- 
tions for about forty, the remaining stu- 
dents boarding outside the building A 
well-equipped gymnasium is in the 
building, and each student is required 
to practice therein one hour each day, 
thus taking care of the body as well as 
the mind. 

Are there not some young men among 
your many readers who are willing to 
give themselves to this work, and pre- 


various church societies and circles; in- 


The idea of paid Sunday-school super- 


These methods of instruction make the 


Armory Hill Y. M. C. A.; thethird and 


pare for a life of labor in the Master’s | 


the 
Superintendent of the school, would 
gladly give further information to any 
“Truly, the harvest is 
plenteous, but the laborers are few; pray 
ye, therefore, the Lord of the harvest, 
that he will send forth laborers into his 
harvest.” 


Van Ness Se minary 
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A BOARDING AND DAY SOHOOL FOR 
| YOUNG LADIES. | 


1222 Pine St., San Francisco, 
Under the ownership and direction of 


DR.S. H. WILLEY, 


aided by an able corps of teachers. The next 
term opens January 5, 1891. | 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


i 


If you want a thorough, first class school, 
and a cheerful, pleasant, safe home for yonr 
boys, send them to Hopkins Academy. It is 
gaining rapidly in strength and efficiency. 


Send for catalogue to 


W. W. ANDERSON, A. M., 
PRINOIPAL. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


AN 
“ NEN ‘Au 


~ 


A Select School for Young Ladies. 


Fourteenth year. Fifteen professors and teach- 
era. For catalogue or information address the 
Principal, Rev. EDWARD B CHUROGH, A.M., 
1036 Valencia street, San Francisco, Oal. 


DR. POSEY 
Has removed his office to 
106 STOCKTON STREET. 


Hours: 10 to 8. Eundays: 10 to i2. 
EYE, EAR, THROAT, NOSE. 


PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 


Professors, 
REV. W. W. LOVEJVY, DD. 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
any member of the faculty. 

(asilities ace granted with but 
small charge. 


Field Seminary ! 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, OAL. 


AN ENGLISH AND FRENOH 


Boarding ‘chool for Young Ladies. 


prepared for college. The 
nineteenth year will begia August 4, 1890. 


Ample grounds for outdoor exercise. 
Mrs. M. B. Hyde, Principal. 


MILLS COLLEGE 


(HE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
Jan. 8, 1891. 


OOLLEGE COURSE nds ve: y 
nearly to that of Wellesley College, Mass. 
The Seminary course of study remains un- 
changed. 
For circulars or information apply to 


Mrs. C. T. Mills, 


MILLS COLLEGE P. 0.. | 
ALAMEDA 00.. OAL 


OAKLAND SEMINARY 


528 ELEVENTH ST. OAKLAND, CAL. 


A SELECT BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, Primary, 
Academic and Collegia e Departments, con- 
necting buildings, pleasant g:ounds, croquet 
and tennis courts, personal training and 
home influences, srecial instruction in del 
sarte, music andart. Central location. Af- 
fords unusual advantages for attendance at 
lectures and concerts. TasLe 
GUARANTEED. Term opens Jui y 28th. | 
Mrs. M. K. Principal, 

Miss Evevine L. Dickinson, | 

Associate Principal. 
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New West Education Commission.— 
151 Washington street, Chicago, Presid ent— 
Mrs. W. E. Hale. . Secretary—Rev. Charles. 


— 


‘Tue Pactric: SAN Francisco, CAL. 
| 


Wepnespay, May 27, 1891.] 


| CONGREGATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


ae HOPE FOR THE HOPELESS. 
Home Circle. 


| [Let me tell you a little story.” said 
he. “Once there was a boy who prided 


A Word about Words. 


Ah me! these terrible tongues of ours, 

Are we half aware of their mighty powers? 

Do we ever trouble our heads at all 

Where the jest may strike, or the hint may fall? 

The latest chirp of that “little bird,” 

The spicy story ‘‘you must have heard” — 

We jerk them away in our gossip rush, 

And somebody’s glass, of course, goes smash. © 
What fames have been blasted and broken, 


himself on his penmanship and the neat- 
ness of his copybook. But just after he 
had finished his book he was dismayed 
by finding a blot on one of its pages.. 
Examination was close at hand, and he 
was determined that the blot should be 
removed. So he worked over it in one way 
and another until that little black spot 
had caused him more thought and trou- 
ble than all the rest of the book. Now, 


One of the most hopeless cases-ever 


brought into the great Moyamensing 
prison, in Philadelphia, was a Negress 
who was convicted of a crime of violence. 
She was a huge, fierce animal, who had 
been born and lived in the slums of 
Alaska street. She was a drunkard and 
dissolute from childhood. | 7 
The chaplain, after she had been un- 
der his charge for six months, shook his 
head hopelessly, and passed by her cell 


GOOD SUGGESTIONS. 
The American buckwheat has attain- 
ed such renown that*it is served in some 
restaurants abroad as a special delicacy. 


There have been several fancy brands | 


of buckwheat offered for sale lately. 
The best buckwheat is the old-fashioned 
kind, purchased pure and fresh from the 
mill in the fall. If you are sure of get- 
ting a good floor of this kind, it is al- 


| CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


FIRST CHURCH—Southeast corner Post 
and Mason streets. Sunday services, 11 A.M, 
and 7:30 P. M.; Suncay-school, 12:30; Chi- 

nese school, 6 Pp. M.  Prayer- meeting, 
Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 

PLYMOUTH CHURCH—Post street, be- 
tween Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. D. 
Williams, D.D., Pastor; residence; 1719 Post 
street. Sunday services, 11 A, M. and 7:30 
P.M.; Sunday-schools at 9-30 A.M, and 12:30 
Pp. Christian Endeavor, 6.30 P. M. 


R. Bliss, 151 Washington street, Chicago, 


Treasurer—Wm. H, Hubbard, The Rookery. 
Chicago, 

Missionary Society of the Swedish Con- 
Churches.—Rev. C. A. Bjork, 
10 Whitting street, Chicago. | 


Thos Butterworth, 


- 


— 
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What pestilent sinks been stirred, h look. 
By a word in lightness spoken, cant you that Ww without a word. One day the matron, ways better to buy enough in the fall to | Manufacturer Of 
By only an idle word! ed around over the universe and’ €Ty- | taking a bunch of soiled scarlet flowers | 1.54 all winter. and store into a dry, cold I ‘-H—South si eenth St., | Loi a 
hi ept this one little k between Valencia and Mission. Rev. F. D. art 
thing good excep SPpec* | from her hat, threw them to “ Deb” care- | Ths tot ‘he. nates dare! 
A sneer, a shrug, a whisper low-- 7 of a world, He would want to do some- . The place. Don mpted into paying an, Pastor. ay services, II A. M. | Mg 
They are poisoned shalts from an ambushed bow! | OF 4 oP Sle > He could have lessly, with a pleasant word ortwo. iN€ | 4 special price for any fancy brands of | nd 7:30 P. M.; Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M. Stained \ = 
Shot by the coward, the fool, the knave, thing to make it better e , woman started in astonishment, and then this flour, as they are usually simply a Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30P.M. | | i ieee \n\ Bs 5: 
They pierce the mail of the great and brave; | rubbed it out of existence much easier her earnestly. The next day | kwheat flour adulterated for | FOURTH CHURCH — South side Green 
Vain is the buckler of wisdom and pride than the boy could erase the blot; but}... j,otrom saw the flowers, each leaf s ° | street, between Stockton and Powell streets, GL ASS oN if 
To turn the pitiless point aside; there was something he thought worth d Cee eae the sake of profit. Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Pastor. Sunday ‘ser- , a ae 
The lip may curl with careless smile, Ae water: der that black stain of straightened and smoo » pinned up The best buckwheat cakes are made| vices, 11 A. M. and 7:30 P.M.; Sunday- . 7 Wa 
But the heart drips blood— drips blood the while saving down under tha ; on the wall of the cell. Deb, in a gen-| of four cups of buckwheat flour, one school, 12:30 P; M.: Prayertnesting, Wednes- FoR 13 
Ah me! what hearts have been broken, sin——people whom he had made, and | tie yoice called attention to them, prais- | cup of vellow Indian meal. a table.| CHURCHES 
What rivers of blood been stirred, whom he loved and wanted to save, and . . ; pory w in 1 ,a tabie Mage » - pt 
saigitans” ed their beauty, and tried, in her clumsy FV ik eslk mined hth BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett street, near Kaan 
By a word in malice spoken, hi ‘to seek that which was spoonful of salt mixed up with three cups | “Tyenty-sixth street. Rev. W. C. Pond, | RESIDENCES Al 
itter word ! so his Son came ‘to § | way, to show the pleasure they had given wenty-sixth street. Rev. W. C. Pon ¢') 
By only a b d of hot water'and oné cup of cold' milk, | pastor »:Senday eurvices. 314. 
ere end tender Of course, we cannot expect to know/ «That woman,” said the matron to 
To only God is their virtue known. She f Res Anas ai a ’ be Beat this batter vigorously andadda cup school, 6:30 Pp. M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- a INI 
They can lift from the dust the abject head, all God’s reasons for w eS, 40Y | the chaplain, “has the rarest of all good of liquid yeast or a yeast cake dissolved day,8P.M. | | 15 Polk Street. “Ap ik j 
They can turn a foe to a friend instead; more than babies know why their par- qualities—she is grateful. There is one OF Hack- OLIVET CHURCH—Southwest corner Sev- 
id [ents but we can square inch of good ground in which to | wheat cakes, after the first rising, should | Wes 
Will fling at their knock its portals wide, sok onvince us that 33 astor. Sunday services, 11 A.M, & 7:30 — al it sf 
enough, I think, to c plant your seed.” be raised with some of the batter. For 


And the hate that bhghts and the scorn that 
sears 
Will melt in the fountain of childlike tears. 
What ice-bound griefs have been broken, 
What rivers of love been stirred, 
By a word in kindness spoken, 


there is nothing absurd in what the Bi-| 


ble teaches about this.” | 
Mr. Ware paused, but neither of his 

listeners said anything. Mr. Prince had 

a supply of cavils from which he usually 


The matron herself planted the seed. 
Every day she showed some kindness to 
the poor, untamed creature, who was 
gradually softened and subdued simply 


this purpose there should always be 
a pint more than is used each time, and 
this should be set away in a cool place 
to serve for the next hatch of cakes. 


P.M.; Sunday-school,I P.M, Prayer-meeting, 
Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 


SWEDISH CHURCH—538 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. C, 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 
A.M. and 7:30 P. M. Sunday school, 9:30 


SEVENTH-AVENUE CHAPEL — Corner 


EN 


GLass BENDING 


“ail 


By only a gentle word! — Selected. by affection for this her first friend, whom | 

— Te drew on such occasions ; but, somehow, followed like a faithful dog. , These cakes raised with buckwheat bat fer ue ee meeting, Tuesday and Thurs- STAINING, ; 

'S MISTAKE f th d to fit t here ter will be better than the first raised Y; ? 

RALPH’S M . none of them seemed to Nit in just here. By and by the matron took her asa| .; | : | OCEAN VIEW UNION CONGREGA- ; 

Presently Mr. Ware continued : with yeast. It is not necessary to make { 

The boarders were nearlyall gone from | Ralph to have helper in the ward—a favor given only | fresh ‘batter raised with yeast, even when | TIONAL CHURCH —Broad avenne, near | A.D. 1820—AMERICAS* 
the seaside hotel. It was Sunday even- we | the convicts whose conduct deserved | these cakes are served threetimesa week | 7 by Rev. | LARGEST INSURANCE COMPANY. 
ing—the last one that Ralph and his. nt reward. Deb was or der ly, quiet, and | on the table, oftener than once a month. Friday, 
father were to spend there ; and from the | with neat, from sheer gratitude only. The | after the yeast is added to the batter} 8P.™M. 
broad piazza they were watching the vitae a f * z ie ataes matron’s hold upon the woman grew | heat it again thoroughly, and set it in a | PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edinburgh, near Persia By | 
moonbeams at play with the restless we stronger each day. At last she told her place where it will be kept at an equally at 2:30 P.M. John | ag 
waves, and listening to the solemn un- <8 Ing the story of the Saviour’s sacrifice. Deb | .a+m temperature till morning. The - Kemp, Superintendent. ae 


dertone of the deep. It did not occur 
to Ralph how like himself it all was— 
the restless effervescence of healthy boy- 
hood onthe surface, while underneath 
were solemn wonderings and question- 
ings that reached out to eternity. He 
was very quiet to-night. He knew it 
would be long before he could look on 
old ocean again; but that was not all 
that made him more thoughtful than us- 
ual, 

During his sojourn by the sea Ralph 
- had been to Sunday-school and it was a 
new experience to him. Not that he 
had never been before, but in all a fitful 
and irregular attendance of previous years, 
he had never been set to thinking of ; 
himself as now. 

“Don’t go to sleep there, Ralph,” 
called out Mr. Prince. | 

‘‘I’m wide-awake as ever I was,” 
called back Ralph from his hammock. 

‘‘ What keeps you so quiet then?” 

thinking.” 

“Brewing some mischief for to-mor- 
row, eh?” said Mr. Prince good-natured- 
ly, as he brought his chair nearer the 
hammock. 

“No;I was thinking of something 
Mr. Ware said in Sunday-school to-day.” 

‘Mr. Ware! in Sunday-school !” ex- 
claimed Mr. Prince, appearing surprised. 

“Yes ; he has had a class in Sunday- 
school here all vacation and invited me 
in, and he’s just splendid. I’ve learned 
lots of things; but still I can’t under- 
stand all he says.” 

,‘* Maybe he doesn’t himself. That’s 
usually the way with these religious peo- 
ple. But really I didn’t think that of 
him. He isn’t ‘studying for the minis- 
try,’ is he?” | 

don’t know; he said something 
once that made me think he was going 
to ke a doctor.” | 

‘‘That’s more like the sensible fellow 
I had taken him to be.” 


Ralph had often been puzzled as to + oe ape | 

pel of Jesus Christ must be a Divine |¢€d my chance. Children all out. I | jelatine, add the two cups of sugar and | 

the of his reality, The Sermon on the Mount can- | said, “Wife, we have been very happy until dissolved, then P add cupful street, corner Grove, San Francisco. 
be ly h roducti together. We used to think d feel Cal. W. C. T. U.—132 McAllister street, y. 
but never until now had he dared enter- | F anc ee" | of orange juice and pulp, and unless the | San Francisco, 
tain the idea that his father might possi- This belief enters into the very depth of | and act just alike, and we were so happy. oranges are very sour, the juice of one| Fruit and Flower Mission.—420 Post ee ‘ a 
mt my consciousness. The whole story of | But it is different now. You believe in| jemon, Set away to cool, stirring oc- | street, San Francisco. Thursdays— Visiting | ; ee. 

It brought a sharp twinge to his feelings |™2" Proves te that old bible; 1 know it is not true. | casionally and when it begins to thicken | 44ys to hospitals and other benevolent institu- | | 0# ol ee ee nae Bet 
to find himself. for the first time in his The silence which followed was brok- | YOu believe in praying and serving God. stir all the time. Beat the whites of tions. President-—Lizzie R. Story. Vice- PP rates. aa 
° ! en only by the murmuring of the ocean | I know that it is all sham. Now let us . President—Harriet Jacobson. Treasurer— ig 


life, doubting whether his father was 
right. | 
So intently was he thinking over this 


insignificance of the globe, has some- 


side when we were looking through my 
microscope yesterday at the wing of the 
butterfly you had caught. It doesn’t 
seem absurd, does it, to suppose that 
One who takes so much pains with the 
wings of a short-lived butterfly should 
care still more for the happiness and 
well-being of people?” 

‘*No, sir,” said Ralph ; “it seems dif- 
ferent, looking at it that way.” 

‘You'll find both sides of this truth 
in the Eighth Psalm, beginning with the 
third verse. You will see there that you 
have not been alone in your perplexity. 
Although that psalm was written long be- 
fore Jesus came to show the fullness of 
God’s love for the world, still the writer 
Saw enough, even then, to be amazed at 
the greatness of his condescension.” 

Then turning to Mr. Prince, he 
said : | | 

‘You have doubtless seen Daniel 
Webster’s record of his own perplexities 
in this matter of which Ralph has spok- 
en?” 

Mr. Prince did not remember to 
have seen it, and Mr. Ware continued: 

‘‘T may have read it and forgotten it, 
but a few weeks ago I met with it in a 
way that impressed me deeply. I was 
visiting my chum near Marshfield, and 
one day we drove over the Webster 
place. There, on the tomb-stone, I 
found this record, and it came tome 
with all the force of Webster’s personali- 
ty behind it. I copied it, and have read 
it over and over, until I can close my 
eyes and fancy that the waves we hear 
are washing the shores of Marshfield, and 
that I am reading from Webster’s tomb- 
stone these words of his: 

*¢* Philosophical argument, especially 
that drawn from the vastness of the uni- 
verse in comparison with the apparent 


times shaken my reason for the faith 
that is in me; but my heart has always 
assured and reassured me that the Gos- 


—the same ocean that far away was 
chanting its perpetual requiem by the 
tomb of the great statesman. 


listened with wide, eager eyes. 
‘¢He died for me—me!” she said. 
The mation gave up her position, but 
when Deb was discharged she took her 
into her house as a servant, trained and 
taught her, cared for her body and soul, 


always planting her seeds in that “one. 


square inch of good ground.” 

Deb became a humble faithful Chris- 
tian. ‘He died for me,” was the thought 
which lightened her darkened soul.— 
Christian Standard. 


COULDN’T STAND HIS WIFE’S RE- 
LIGION. | 


In 1887, I attended a great camp- 
meeting in Georgia. I was leading an 
experience meeting One morning when 
I noticed a big-hearted farmer very rest- 
less on my left. I said to him, ‘‘Broth- 
er, you want to talk—I’ll stop all others 
and hear from you now.” Hesprang to 
his feet, and said: “I do want to talk. 


I want to tell what I never told a living 


soul before. Across that altar sits my 
wife—she knows nothing of the secret 
purpose I am going to tell. I was con- 
verted before the war, but lost all my re- 
ligion in the army. I became worse 
than I ever had been. I came home, 
but my dear wife was as true as steel. I 
hated the Church—lI hated the Bible—— 
I was harder than a rock. Years went 
by and all the time there was a gulf be- 
tween my wife and me, I hated her 
religion and she seemed to love it more 
even than she did me. No man ever 
had a better wife. : 
“Now I come to my secret purpose. 
I determined I would sweep all that 
Bible nonsense out of my honse. Every 
time I would try to settle it for good, I 
would run against her pure life, and I 
could not get an inch further. Again 
and again I failed. 
“At last I said if I can just unsettle 
her, I will know it is all a sham. I pick- 


throw that all aside, let us be happy like 
we once were,’ 
‘She said not a word while I was talk- 


best dish for making buckwheat cakes. 


{in is a large pail of earthenware with a 


spout, which is fitted with a tight tin 
cover over the top and another over 
the spout, and which has a bail to 
handle it with. The batter can be beat- 
en thoroughly in this, and can then be 
covered up tight. The cakes are easily 
formed into perfect circles, as they 
should, by pouring the batter from the 
spout. 


SHOE BLACKING AND COLD FEET. 


‘When the leather in your shoe be- 
comes old and begrimed with blacking, 
you will ascertain that the feet will be 
cold,” remarked the old-time shoe-seller 


‘Then it is time to cast aside the shoes 
‘and use them to wear beneath arctics 


or for some other purpose. Ihave seen 
it referred to many times, but if you 
want to keep your shoes in good con- 
dition you should use vaseline on them 
often. The life will be keptin the leather, 
and, if rightly applied, you can shine the 
footwear just as well as if the prepara- 
tion had never been used. Put it on at 
night when taking off the shoes. There 
is castor and like oil, also, that will as 
well serve the purpose, and keep your 
shoes and boots in good shape, impart- 
ing much greater warmth to the feet than 
if you allow blacking and the like to eat 
up all the life in the leather. When the 


‘blacking commences to cake on the 


shoes, wash them with plain water, no 
soap.” —Shoe and Leather Facts. 


ORANGE CHARLOTTE. 


One-half box gelatine, one-half cup 
cold water, one cup boiling water, one 
generous cup juice and pulp of sour 
oranges, two cups sugar, whites of six 
(or four) eggs, one lemon, three sweet 
oranges. Soak gelatine in the cold 
water for two hours, add the boiling 
water and stir until dissolved; strain the 


eggs to a dry, stiff froth and add to the 
gelatine. Beat all with a wire spoon 
from five to fifteen minutes. Let cool 
but not to get so stiff that it will not 


Seventh and Clement avenues. Sunday- 
school at 3 P.M. F. K. Houston, Supt. Sun- 
day preaching at 7:30 P. M, 
PIERCE-STREET CHAPEL — Northwest 
comer Pierce and Green streets. David M. 
Gove, Superintendent. Sunday-school, 3 P.M, 


Congregational Associates.—President— 
Stephen S. Smith, No. 7 Montgomery avenue. 
Secretary and Treasurer—John F. Myers, 863 
Market street, San Francisco. 


Congregational Ministers’ Relief Soci- 
ety of California.—Rev. J. C, Holbrook, 
D.D., President; Rev. J. H. Warren, D.D., 
Secretary; A. Van Blarcom, Esq., Treasurer, 
303 California street, P, O. Box 2085, San 
Francisco, Cal, 


W. H. M. U. for Southern California.— 
President, Mrs. Emma Cash, 927 Temple 
street, Los Angeles; Vice-President, Mrs. John 
P. Stearns, Santa Barbara; Secretary, Mrs. H. 
K. W. Bent, Box 442 Pasadena; Treasurer, 
Mrs. H. W. Mills, 217 South Olive street, Los 
Angeles, 

Northern California Woman’s State 
Home Missionary Society. — President— 
Mrs. M. L. Merritt, 686 Thirty-fourth street, 
Oakland, Cal, Treasurer—Mrs.]. M. Haven, 
1329 Harrison street, Oakland, Cal. Re- 
cording Secretary—Mrs. L. F. Eastman, 516 
Valencia street, San Francisco. Corresponding 
Secretaiy—Mrs. L. W. Eckley, 1521 Schiller 
street, Alameda, | 


Southern Branch of Woman’s Board 
of Missions of the Pacific.—President— 
Mrs. J. H. Harwood, Orange. Vice-President 
Los Angeles District—Mrs, M. G. Phillips, 
1300 Carroll avenue, Los Angeles, Vice-Presi- 
dent San Bernardino District—Mrs. J.G. Hale 
Redlands. Home Secretary—Mrs. C. T. Han- 
son, ‘*The Ardmour,” Los Angeles. Foreign 
Secretary—Mrs. A. L. McPherson, Redlands. 
Treasurer—Mrs. F. A. Miller, Riverside. 
Auditor— Mrs, G. L. Smith, Riverside, 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 
Young Men’s Christian Association.— 
232 Sutter street. H. J. McCoy, Secretary, 

California Bible Society. — Secretary, 
William Abbott, 1037 Market street, San Fran- 
cisco. Treasurer — Edward P. Flint, 328 
Montgomery street, San Francisco. Deposi- 


tary, Geo. C. McConnell, 757 Market street, | 
Superintendent— | | 


San Francisco.’ District 
Rev. John Thompson, 1350 Franklin street, 
Oakland. 


Boys and Girls’ Aid Society.—Baker 


G. Eldridge. Secretary—Jennie B.Lam- 


Cash Assets, $10.071.509 65 
Losses paid in 70 years, 864,68 1,000 00 


GEO. C. BOARDMAN, ie 
| | General Agent. 


THOMAS E. POPE, 
Assistant Genera! Agent. 


JOHN RUSSELL, City Surveyor. 


PACIFIC BRANCH: 524 California Street. 


MARVEL 


A 
wonderful Ventilated Uven, which roasts all 
kinds of meat without turning or basting, 


and carries all smoke, steam and odor into 
the chimney. Handsome in appearance, 


perfect in ope ation, and of the finest mate-- 
rial and workmanship. 


Coal and Wood Stoves and Ranges, 
Gasoline and Oil *toves, for heating an 
Ware, Iron Ware, Blue 
Ware, Ti are, Oil and Gasoline. Jobbing 
and Tinning. 


JOHN F. MYERS & CO., 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER 


No. 130 Ellis Street. 
Young Women’s Christian Association. | 
1221 O’Farrell street, between Octavia and | 


(Corner of Mason.) 


matter that he did not notice the ap- . | , : | Telephone No. 1867. 
After Ralph had gone to sleep that |ing- When I was done she leaned for- out. Line a three-pint charlotte- | 
preach the young collegiais of night, Mr. Prince found his son’s Bible | ward, her eyes kindling as she spoke, mould with the or- | » | and 


they had been speaking, until he heard 
his father call out gayly: 

“Ware! come this way and give an 
account of yourself. This boy of mine 
has hardly moved or spoken for ten min- 
utes, and yet claims to be awake. It’s 
a serious case, and I think you must be 
in some way responsible for it.” 


“How is this, Ralph?” asked the di one inch from my | charlotte. For boiled custard use the American Home Mission Society.— tains the lowest cash selling prices of over 

young man playfully, as he drew a chair greatly was ailieren God | __ | yolks. Beat them and one quarter cup | Bible Stouse, Astor New York.’ Secre- | market peice, mall ander 

close to the hammock, and took Ralphs | TOP) Thal, gra Supposed him to be. struck me—the old time com | Of with spoon. Put one and| Clapp, | 
( ever known. Goods iled and 


hand as if to feel his pulse. 


“Oh! I’m all right, only was ina | viction. She had got her grappling | poiter an the s N .H, Warren, D.D., 7 M pantity divect to at 
brown study over skid in We read in a European exchange: | hooks into me and jerked me clean over pin care given 
-school that was so odd fo | ornia—Rev. J. T. Ford, Los Angeles. | or ogue. 
= 4 great efforts and sacrifices, succeeded in happy on my wayto heaven. That good and | | Agent—J. S. Hutchinson, at The SMITH’S CASH STORE, 
| etting a | ial on the situati ife did it.” STINE ume until | \Sath nking Company’s, corner Pine and| 418 FRONT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO.. 
“Is it something 1 can make clearer it thickens. Strain and set away to me streets; nr, P. O. Box 2563. 
for you?” and the parlor lights shining. of the Russian Jews brought under the I went back the next y ear to the cool. When cold add one-half salt- American Mission Association.— 
full upon Mr. Ware’s face as he turned notice of the Czar. It demonstrated | same camp-meeting. I missed him. spoonful of salt and flavor. | Bible House, Astor Place, New York. Secre- . 
to Ralph with this question, revealed necessity for empire of Second day I missed him. The third | | taries—Rev..M. E. Strieby, D.D , Rev. A. F. 
| _| Giscontinuance of the  persecutions,| day I said, ‘‘Where is my _ brother CURE FOR ROUND SHOULDERS. Beard, D.D.;:Rev. F. F. Woodbury, D.D, 
an expression of eager interest which en The real die with the | Whine?” Treasurer—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Western rm 


couraged Ralph to speak freely. 
*You’ve been telling us in Sunday- 
school about Jesus’ coming to this earth 
to save people from sin. But those 
evenings we went star-gazing you tried 


to make us believe that this earth was 
Only the merest speck in the universe; | 
and, if that’s so, it seems to me rather 
absurd to suppose that Jesus should care 
what becomes of it, especially if there 
are people in so many other worlds as 
you think,” | 


—the Bible his mother had given him be- 
fore she died—open at the eighth Psalm. 
He read it; and then, turning to the 
New Testament, he read chapter after 
chapter until he found his self-compla- 
cency strangely falling from him ; and be- 
fore he slept he concluded he was glad 


—Zton’s Herald. 


“A rich and learned Jew, by dint of 


greatest attention, and when he had fin- 
ished he wrote upon it as follows. ‘This 
memorial is written in a very remarka- 
ble manner. It contains very striking 
arguments. At times it rises to elo- 
quence, and it lays bare facts which are 
quite distressing, but we should never 
forget that it was the Jews who crucified 
our Lord and shed his precious blood.’” 


TRUE GREATNESS.—No man has 
come to true greatness who has not felt 


like I had so often seen them. ‘Hus- 
band, I am very sorry I have not been 
a better wife to you. IfGod spares me, 
I will do better. I will go with you any- 
where you want to go. I will work 
these fingers down to the stumps for you 
—but hear me—I will die in my tracks 


lightning struck me—the old time con- 


to her side again. Iam here to-day— 


‘‘Flave you not heard? He 
died shouting last January, and blessing 
his good wife who had saved him from 
ruin by her heroism.”——Christian Com 
panton. 


SADNESS AND JOy.—As in needle- 
work, the sad ground is laid before the 
beautiful colors; as the statuary cuts and 
carves his statue before he gilds it; so 
doth the spirit of Christ begin with sad- 
ness and end in joy; first cuts and 
wounds then heals and overlays the soul 


anges cut into sections and standing on 
end. Pour the gelatine into the mould 


and set to cool one hour. Slip a knife 


around the edge of the mould, set in 


| warm water a moment and then turn out 


into a flat dish. Pour around it a thin 
boiled custard, of eggs left from the 


one-half cup soft milk into a double 


Round shoulders are almost unavoid- 
ably accompanied by weak lungs, but 
may be cured by the simple and easily 
performed exercise of raising one’s self 
upon the toes leisurely, in a perpendicu- 
lar position, several times daily. — 

_ Take a perfectly upright position, with 
the heels together and the toes at an 
angle of forty-five degrees. Drop the 
arms lifeless at the sides, animating and 
raising the chest to its full capacity mus 
cularly, the chin well drawn in. 


Publishing Society. — Boston and Chi- 
cago. President — Samuel _ 
Secretary—Rev. Geo. M. Boynton, D.D. 
Field Secretary -- W. A. Duncan, Ph.D. 
Treasurer—E. Lawrence Barnard. Business 
Manager—-Wm. F. Whittemore, Congregation- 
al House, Boston. Rev. Loyal L. Wirt, Su- 
perintendent for Central and Northern Califor- 
nia; office, 757 Market street, San Francisco. | 


Superintendent Northern California and 


District Secretary—Rev. J. E. Roy, D.D., 151 
Washington street, Chicago, Ill. — 


California Chinese Mission.—Auxilary 


to the American Missionary Association. Rev. 


. K. McLean, D.D., President. Rev. W. C. 


e ond, 436 Bartlett street, San Francisco, Sec- 


retary. 


American Congregational Union.— | 
Secretary, Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 Bible | 


House, New York. Treasurer—H.O. Pinneo, 
59 Bible House, New York. Secre for 
California--Rev. Walter Frear, 1461 
avenue, Oakland, Cal Field Secretary for the 


25, No. 7 Montgomery avenue; San Francisco. 
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| Pacific Coast-——-Rev. Edwin S. Williams, Room | | 


N0 WHAT’S THE MATTER 


() N COMPLAIN 


ABOUT 
DULL TIMES 
Look about you; reduce 


pay cash as rn how others do it. 


go loit. Smith 
Catalogue, the “ Home Circie,” will give you 
many valuable mail every 


sold in an 


Tilustrated catalogues on application to 


JAMES LINFORTH,. 
General Agent for the Pacific Cons: 


37 Market St., Sam Francisco. 
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“Good for him!” was Mr. Prince’s in some degree that his life belongs to | with comfort and : Slowly ri | 
peace.—Gurnall, y rise up on the balls of the feet | of Pare 
mental ejaculation. ‘“‘He isn’t going to his race, and that what God gives him, to the greatest possible height, thereby Sec. NTED. Farme, ete, 


take things on trust. He’s a chip of the 
old block.” 
*‘ And Mr, Prince was curious to know 


make the different degrees of greatness | ment; and now the young man thinks | position without swaying the body back- | Tte#surer—Langdon S. Ward. Rev. Wm. ae | ;UOMPANS, 
what Mr. Ware could say tothat. The in men.—Phillips Brooks. there is no balm in advertisements, and | ward out of the perfect line. ak thor” BELLS, 
“and Peals. Formorethan halfa century, 


young man sat down immediately in his 
chair, 


he gives for mankind. The different-de- 
grees of consciousness are really what 


Patience is passion tamed. 


A young man advertised for a wife, 
and his sister answered the advertise- 


the old people think it pretty hard to 
have two fools in one family. ; 


exercising all the muscles of the legs 
and body; come again into a standing 


Repeat the exercise first 


+ 


on one foot, 


retaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D., Rev. E. K. 
Alden, D.D., Rev. 


Room 20, Safe Depos 


fornia and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal, | . 


Judson Smith, D.D.} 


it. Building,:corner Cali- | 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati, O.. 
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[WEDNEsDAY, May 27, 1891. 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


Me? Montgomery Av.,San Francisco, Cal. 


Take NoTice—LIBERAL Orrer.—Any per- 


“son sending us “$7.50, with three new “names, 
shall r.ceive four copies of THE PACIFIC for 


one year. THE PACIFIC is not published to 


been ‘lately, ‘studying can hardly help 


being startled,.so strangely true; to the 
old burden of the ancient seers are 
these modern experiences of the ancient 
people. 

The extracts from the Pope’s encyclical 
indicate that the occupant of the Vati- 
can has thought over the general ques- 
tions of ‘society, and has laid down 


what is usually termed the ‘“ Labor 


TION.” 


At the Willamette! Association, held at’ 
the Holladay Congregational church,: 
there was an animated discussion of 


Problem.” A remark by one of the pas- 
tors that a half-hour was a very limited 
space of time to say much. on this sub-. 
ject, or to develop any positive conclu-' 
sion, or even to find solid ground, was. 


course, T shal? be‘told‘at this point 
that the association has no week’s time 


question. Well, let it alone, then. 


If there is no time to examine it in such’ 
a way as to lead to productive results, 


‘do not touch it. If. decided at all, it 


there is no time to find the facts, and no 


disposition to abide by the logic, let it 


‘to give to such exhaustive examination 
of any question—least of all a secular | 


must be decided by fact and logic. If: 


| EXQUISITE RELIGIOUS ABSURDITIES. 


An English religious journal, the 
Christian News, saggests the same ob- 
jection to the New Departure theory 
of inspiration (viz., that the Old Testa- 


tribunal.and § 


‘ibunal.ai urce” of things divine > 
The infidel Pentecost denies that Jesus 
was God or exercised miraculous pow- 
ers; but adds, “I think Tesus possessed a 
trustworthy character.” So do men go 
afloat if they throw off the primacy and 
| supremacy of the Word of God. Then, 


ment prophecies were “lived (!) Jefore as Dr. Abbott says, it will be “quite un- 


they were uttered”) which was suggest- 
ed in a letter to you last month. The 
critic of Mr. Gladstone had instanced 


| material to their faith [!] whether the 


gospels are infallible.” Are not these 
men so themselves (to themselves) 


make niuney or pay salaries, but solely to help 4 | x, 

on our Master’s work. If you are nota sub-. Pro which are good deal in significant of the dissatisfaction as to any hed o 
your $2.50 with | interspersed with retorts savoring of per-’ himself (!) all the Messianic | SOME NOTES. 
any time within three months, It will pay you | tracts, however, sound more like a col-| broad subject discussed, time’ 1 party feeling, sid light, 
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and yours well. 


Wednesday, May 27, 1891. 


AN ACADEMY LOOKING FORWARD. 


A little over a century ago two sons 
of an Andover pastor gave $37,000 to 
found the Academy which has borne 
the name of Phillips so long, and given 
honor to that name. In the order of 
events, the theological school was add- 
ed, and for eighty years has sent forth 
its trained evangelists into many lands. 


_ The latter department has received in 


that period large endowments. The 
Academy has not received nearly so 
much; still, it has, besides its buildings, 
productive endowment funds amounting 
to $175,000, and beneficiary funds of, 
we suppose, over $50,000. Hopkins 


- Academy, in Oakland, would smile all 


over at the thought of having so much 
money to draw on as that. But the 
Andover institution counts itself as poor, 
and. is striking out with intense appeal 
for an immediate addition to its rescurces 
of at least $250,000. It must be re- 


~ membered that the institution is crowd- 


ed with boys, having about 300 in at- 
tendance, and has no small income from 
their tuition. But the more boys it has 
the greater the necessities for expansion. 
The grade of instruction has advanced. 
The Academy is taking almost the rank 
of the old-time college. Other schools 
of similiar alms are coming soon into 
much larger resources. Exeter looks 
forward to $375,000 in no short time, and 
Williston to $700,000. These great 
schools are in the very midst of a region 
where the public school is carried to its 
highest degree of excellence. Within 
a few miles of travel, also, are Harvard 
and Boston Universities and Tufts 
College. But the more near and at- 
tractive are such greater seats of learn- 
ing, the more need there is of the finer 
secondary school, with its thcrough pre- 


_ paration and drill, and with its atmos- 


phere of Christian faith. 

As yet Californians seem to be look- 
ing on and pluming themselves that the 
State University is a great plant, and 
that Stanford will soon have something 
which will cast Oxford and Berlin into the 
shade, and they appear to imagine that 
private gentlemen enough will coin the 
money these gentlemen want in estab- 
lishing boarding-schools for profit. Let 
us take all the complacency we can in 
our California civilization. But thought- 
ful citizens can not be altogether com- 
placent. They who believe that the 
germs’ of true education become vi- 
talized and purified only in connection 
with Christian truth will do well to do 
in our generation what the Phillips 
brothers did a hundred years ago: Let 
them liberally endow, not a great uni- 
versity only, but first-class academies, 
and do all that it is in the power of the 
living to do to insist that the endow- 
ments shall remain consecrated to the 
uses of the Christian nurture. Our own 
academy, after twenty years’ life, has now 
a fund aggregating somewhat less than 
the sum with which Phillips was endow- 
ed by its immediate founders. It has 
done a quiet and good work. During 
the past year it has maintained a high 
and hopeful rank for scholarship and 
character. But it is time that it took a 
larger equipment, enabling it to sustain 
permanent teachers on salaries which 
encourage permanence, and to acquire 
library and beneficiary scholarships and 
the various opportunities and facilities 
for fuller scientific drill. 


The pulpit of the First church, Ta- 
coma, speaks with positiveness on some 
burning questions. We have been look- 
ing over full’ reports of two sermons by 
the pastor, Dr. Brown, one on ‘Who 


Wrote the Old Testament ?” and another 


on “The Biblical Status of the Jews.” 


_ Whatever may be conjectured as to min- 
details inthe» records contained in 


lection of truisms than as indicating any 
decided change in the attitude of the 
Church, or as furnishing any special 
solution of these problems. The ency- 
clical has its chief interest because it 
comes from one who is counted the 
spiritual sovereign of two hundred mill- 
ion human beings. It isa sign of the 
times, however, for the Pope to address 
himself to these matters with so much 
sounding of a trumpet. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 15, 1891. 
Dear Pacific: I was still in Texas 
when my pen gave out. After crossing 
the entire 1,200 miles of its length from 
west to east, the impression lett, of size 
and capacity, is profound. Yet who, 
but a grand stock-raiser, would own land 
in Central Texas, and try to live there 
on it? Live, one might; thrive, not at 
all. There are no cities near to make 
a home market; transportation renders 
impossible a foreign market. The cost 
would eat up the profits, if not half of 
the crop besides. Farmers must get 
near to cities, or draw the cities nearer, 
if they would get gain. The question of 
the great interior is far more one of 
cheap transportation and a nearer mar- 
ket, than it is of silver, of currency, or 


cept to silver producers, is the free coin- 
age of silver? The great trouble is to 
get hold of the silver after it is coined. — 

Then, also, the men of Texas follow 
too closely in the footsteps of their pre- 
decessors ; they do not vary their crops 
nor multiply the kinds of their produc- 
tions. Without a variation, scarcely, it 
is cattle, corn, cotton; corn, cotton, cat- 
tle, on and on, as if these were the three 
fates. It is not till one rides as far north 
as Tennessee that he observes any 
breadth of wheat sown. The States of 
the far South, whose soils are of wond- 
rous depth, keep themselves - very poor, 
comparatively, by not having gardens, 
orchards, and vineyards, as well as wide- 
waving fields. Then some one or two 
crops will be likely to yield well, when 
blight might come on all the others. 

As one nears-the ‘*‘ Father of Waters,” 
the devastation caused by the break and 
overflow of this year is pitiful to see. 
As yet there is little abatement. The 
ruin wrought affects all pursuits, and 
stagnates the marts of trade. New Orle- 
‘ans suffers from anticipations of evil from 
this source, as well as from an apparent 
lack of enterprise, push, vehemency, and. 
dire determination. (One would not 
care to repeat the strong language heard 
in the cars, in disparagement of the peo- 
ple of the Crescent City gene ally.) And 
now the city suffers not only from the 
*‘ Italian” commotion, but from the lot- 
tery clamor. The. very night before 
your editor saw its streets and structures, 
there was a meeting of the lottery men, 
the “ Pregressive League” (the Block- 
head Cabal?) to further the movement, 
to sell out the State to the lottery men, 
again, for a bonus of $1,200,000. There 
was a plea of poverty, and of how much 
good such a sum ‘might secure. The 
speeches as reported were of a tricky, 
flimsy, immoral kind, and were not fit- 
ted to gain the confidence of men of 
real integrity; yet, so demoralized is the 
city, if not the entire State, that the lot- 
tery men hope to obtain a majority of 
the popular vote in favor of endorsing 
and legalizing, once more, this species 
of gambling, heretofore a blight to the 
State and a hurt to the Union. : 

From New Orleans to Memphis, one 
rides most of the way through the ‘Col- 
ored” belt. He is continually saying to 
himself, “Ah, the poor Negro, how ill 
he fares!” But, remembering how much 
his lot has been changed, he is inclined 
to add, ‘‘Ah, the freed Negro, how won- 
derful his opportunity !” With aSpiration 
and ardor, with toil and thrift, with pa- 
tience and pluck, to what an elevation 
may he rise ! 

In climate, situation, and resources, 
Tennessee is a happy State. It is drain- 
ed by noble rivers that, finally, almost 
touch one another, yet empty themselves 
apart into the Mississippi, running thither 
like two nostrils through .the long nose 
of Kentucky. Of this last-named State 
night shuts out nearly all vision, but it isa 
State of whose characteristics and special 
products intelligent readers of the public 
prints have a sufficiently distinct impres- 

From Cincinnati hither one comes 
through a varied country in vernal 
robes and looking its best, of course. 
Through the Virginias some of the 
towns have an old and “finished” ap- 


‘Such problems as are involved in the 


finance of any sort. Of what avail, ex- 


but a verdict rendered ; and no verdict 


‘point at which some one absolutely 


| certain that he knows and can state in 


lacking even to state intelligibly the opin- ’ 
ions more or less firmly held already, 
much less to weigh and sift evidence 
and to arrive at some clear conclusion. 


industrial state of our country at present 
ought to have a discussion of one full 
week at least. The association ought to 
have at hand all possible information, 
reports of labor commissions both of 
Europe and the various States of the 
Union, together with census digests, cy- 


clopedias, and files of the representative ’ 


newspapers of all parties. Disagreement 
as to data should be absolutely preclud- 
ed. .The most of our discussions are un- 
productive, simply because as the point 
of argument is reached some one makes 
a statement as to fact which another de- 
nies. Such blocks to argument are too 
exasperating to be admitted in the con- 
sideration of a great question like that 
of the rights and wrongs of American 
laborer:. “dean 

With all possible data at hand, the 
work of discovering just what are the 
present conditions of the laboring mass- 
es, who depend for their daily bread up- 
on their own manual labor, and what 
are their actual demands, should be pro- 
ceeded with in the most systematic man- 
ner. Suitable committees should have. 
charge of the data as to the various sub- 
jects broached. Some one well skilled 
in logic should be set at the work of 
placing the condition or the demand of 
the laborers, which is logically first, in 
the first place for attention. Then the 


principle of the jury should be adopted, |- 


that no material point be left undecided, 


be rendered except upon the honest 
agreement of all in the lists.. Or at that 


could not agree or found himself unable 
to understand, let him step out and let 
the rest work on. . 
After it was determined by those who 
“‘endured to the end” just what are the 
conditions and the demands of the la- 
boring masses, the greater and more 
pressing task Would follow to discover 
whether those conditions were good, 
and such as the Church of Jesus Christ 
ought to assent to; and even more earn- 
estly to discover with all candor whether 
the demands of the laborers are equita- 
ble and practicable. Great emphasis. 
should be given to the necessity of sifte- 
ing and weighing the ideas of the labor- 
ers themselves. They are the people 
concerned. What ideas have they on 
their own needs and conditions, not only 
merit the most earnest and fraternal ex- 
amination of the church, as a matter of 
kindness and justice, but without doubt 
more light can be gotten from them than 
from any other source. Men thinking 
day after day and ‘hight after night in 
the shops, the factories, at their benches, 
or on their cars, and pondering the prob- | 
lem of their livelihood and manhood, 
their needs, their tights,and their wrongs— 
such men have something to tell. Con- 
stant contact with reality, constant pres- 
sure of such stern alternatives as desti- 
tution, and sickness, and death, breeds 
among the toilers many earnest and pro- 
found thinkers. In our own time, as in 
many past times, if you want to find the 
men who think constantly on great 
themes and strive to find the practical 
truth, you must go to the laboring men. 
In the professional classes you will be 
more likely to find temporizers or triflers. 
The old stubborn contempt of the mass- 
es, “This people which knoweth not 
the law is cursed,” must have no place in 
the spirit of those who expect to be re- 
warded with a true understanding of 
these momentous questions. It is easy 
to refer the clamor of the laborers to their 
jealousy of the prosperous, This is a 
short and easy thing to say, but he who 
Says it may be certain that he knows 
nothing of the labor question, and has 
small prospect of ever reaching the truth. 
_ By no means should it be expected 
that the leaders of the laborers can teach 
all that is to be taught on the subject. 
Their views are, as we should naturally | 
expect them to be, both partial and 
crudely expressed. But never can the 
student of their condition pass by their 
expositions and complaints until he is 


ordinary English all, absolutely all, 
that they mean. It is due the subject; 
it is due the laborers themselves. Of all 
men, Christian ministers should be, and 
undoubtedly are, best qualified to hear 
patiently and render understandingly the 
partial views,and disconnected utteranc-es 
of all classes of men. The minister, 
in Christ’s place the shepherd of the 
sheep, has no preferences. To him, the 
poor widow with her two mites, the hon- 
est workmen with his dollar a Sunday, 
and the banker with his thousand-dollar. 


rather reflect unfavorably upon the par- 
ticipants. _ Nevertheless, the kingdom of 
God is nigh in this question. | 

As suggested above, it is a subject in- 
vo.ving a host of distinct questions. It 
is primarily the labor question, since it 
means, first of all, how the laborers are 
to have work and pay. What assurance 
has the man who has nothing and owns 


{nothing but his labor that he can find 


work, and will be paid for it so that he 
may live decently and raise his family 
respectably? He has nosuch assurance. 
On the contrary, he is assured by all the 
accepted political economists, and by all 
the experience of his life, which he re- 
spects more than the economists, that 
his labor will frequently not be wanted, 
and in that case he will have no pay, 
and that, then, he has nothing but desti- 
tution, pauperism, inability to provide 
for himself and his own. 
To see why the laborer has no such 
assurance, one need look only on the 
fact that all, or nearly all, the means of 
labor, natural opportunity for exerting in- 
dustry, are altogether out of his reach. 
He owns no mines, and cannot. He 
owns no forests, no ships, no railroads, 
no machinery, no land, and no money 
beyond: the needs of the day. He can 
do nothing, not a stroke of work, except 
as permitted. For him to attempt to 
use any of these things, except as an em- 
ployee, is to incur imprisonment as a 
criminal. The laborer is strictly depen- 
dent upon the man who owns the natu- 
ral or the contrived means of industry. 
That the laborers have come into 
such dependence must be either due 
to the operation of natural or of statu- 
tory law. If the former, the ques- 
tion arises whether the severities of natur- 
al or economic laws should not be mod- 
ified by wise statutory law. - If, on the 
other hand, the dependence of the la- 
borers has been brought about by the 
direct operation of statutory law, the 
question arises whether our laws are 
just. Hence, the labor question at 
once branches into governmental and 
politcal questions, such as methods of 
raising revenue, railroad legislation, 
/money and the currency, and the licens- 


and that wide field of i quiry as to just 
how much the government must do as 
the common agent of all citizens in order 
‘to guarantee equal industrial opportuni- 
ty to all. | 

- But without here trying to look into 
problems that the best thinkers of both 
‘hemispheres are attempting to solve, the 
Church, it may be said, must be certain 


The lines are drawn tight, and are 
strained more every day. ‘lhe laborers 
are massing in almost innumerable mul- 
titudes. 
of the laborers, now re-enforced if not 
temporarily swallowed up, by the farm- 
ers, are straining every nerve, and laying 
‘hold of every means of influence to hold 
their ground. If it be true, as there are 
many reasons for thinking, that the capi- 
talistic classes have suborned legislation 
in their own interest, and have obtained 
control of mines, forests, railroads, the 
currency, the larger portion of the taxes, 
for the sake of making the masses either 
wage workers, or clerks, or tenants of 
themselves, so as to thereby control the 
labor of the nation in their own interest, 
and to their own aggrandizement—in 
that case the Church’ must be on the 
alert, and on its mettle, to refuse utter- 
ly the favors of the money owners who 
‘would tie it to themselves. A domi- 
nance of the money power, controlling 
the masses through need and destitu- 
tion, would mean infinite woe and im- 
measurable national difficulty. For the 
Church to take the side of the oppressor, 
would be for her infinite shame, and 
bring upon her the frown of God. 

If there is any truth at all in this view 
of the cas‘, not weeks, but months of 
the most patient search after light and 
verity might be well spent by the 
churches, Jacob wrestled all night, re- 
fusing to let the angel go until the morn- 
ing came, and then fell withered; but he 
found that for which he strove. He 
prevailed. No church is a church un- 
less it can say, “I will not let thee go, 
until—.,” | 

Of course such an examination of the 
industrial and political situation of our 
country, as I suggested, might not be 
practicable in an association, but rather 
in clubs, or privately, alone, or in groups 
of two or three, But nothing less thor-° 
ough will suffice. This is a thing that 
must be decided by fact and logic, and 
the Church must take only the right 
side. Christians cannot afford to be 
wrong either through neglect, prejudice, 
or laziness. They must be right ; nor 


ing of destructive sorts of occupations ; 


that it is on ‘the side of righteousness.’ 


Those opposing the demands. 


as to be endured vicariously by the Son 
of God on Calvary, and then, personat- 
ing a redeemed people (‘“‘we”), had as- 
cribed them to another person, unnamed, 
a “righteous servant justifying many.” 
The ews says that this chapter con- 
tains statements “which render it an im- 
possibility that the prophet could have 
lived the chapter before he wrote 
it. No one mancould have experienced 
all that istherein recorded, and of no mere 
man is the chapter true. Christ alone 
meets the case, and of him the prophet 
spoke.” That theory utterly destroys all 
prophecy, of course, as prediction before- 
hand of what has never yet taken place. 
It becomes a mere description of one 
order of events in the terms of another 
and inferior one. It patterns the super- 
natural after ‘the natural, perforce. It 
falls in, by the way, with the attempted 
degradation of a divine propitiation to 
the level of a mere mofal improvement 
of men—like Abbott’s revival of the 
crudest and self-superseded form of 
Bushnellism;—since a human _ prophet, 
living a Messianic prediction ere he 
wrote it, could not possibly atone to the 
Divine moral government for the sins of 
the world in all ages and ofallraces. He 
could only reform, or convert, or ‘‘make 
righteous,” instrumentally, a small num- 
ber of his own contemporaries whom 
his personal moral influence could reach. 

English journals report an outbreak of 
higher-criticism dogmatism among Lon- 
don Wesleyans. ‘They havea ‘“‘theologi- 
cal college” at Richmond, close by Lon- 
don, a professor in which, with the ap- 
proval of the majority of ministers pres- 
ent, has denied the Mosaic’ origin of the 
Pentateuch, the single authorship of 
Isaiah, and the current view of inspira- 
tion. He argued that the Old Testa- 
ment books had been “edited”; that the 
time of Daniel is unknown, and said 
something like what Professor Briggs 
has said about *‘bibliolatry,” or the or- 
dinary reverence for the Scriptures. He 
conceded that the higher criticism on 


John’s authorship of the fourth gospel 


is a failure, but denied Blble authority, 
substituting the authority of the ‘‘revela- 
tizn cuntained zz it.” This shifts a large 


amount of Professor Briggs’ scriptural 


‘sources of divine authority” inevitably 
upon the other two sources, the Church 
and reason. ‘Faith in Christ does not 
depend on faith in the Scriptures, but 
faith in the Scriptures on faith in Christ.” 

Will the gentlemen to whom this seems 
so smart and effective a reversal of men’s 
way of thinking be good enough to tell 
where we get our first-hand and only real 
knowledge of Christ, save from the 
Scriptures? Not long ago I heard a 
sermon on coming into “touch with 
Christ” from the story of the healing of 
blood-issue by touching Christ’s garment, 
in which any “plan of salvation” and 
ordinary processes of conversion were 


whistled down the wind, and it was as- 


serted that all that men need is to 
“touch Christ.” Howto do it—ignor- 
ing the biblical wav of coming to him as 


an atoning Savior by repentance, ac- 


cording to the Scriptures, —we were left 
to guess at. Not a ray of light upon that 
all-important point; not even a sug- 
gestion that there must be some little 
difference between touching him spiritu- 
ally, and physical contact of the hand 
with his robe ! 

I have just read a small book, in 
which the reader is taken over 
by a leap from Robertson’s identical 
proposition, “It ‘must be right to do 
right,” to Peter's confession, ‘‘Thou art 
the Christ.” Pray, how do we know 
anything about this deep confession, or 
that woman’s trustful touch, save by the 
Scriptures? And if we come to them 
not believing that they are true, even as 
history, how can we reverse the natural 
mental order and accept Christ, not ac- 
cepting what they tell us of him? Can 
it be true to us, and not be “Aer truth ? 
Do we spin faith in him “out of our own 
bowels,” at first, as the Germans say, 
‘“‘He being, to start with, a mere myth 
to us, and then hang it upon the record 
that he is the Son of God”? This 
Wesleyan professor said something about 
being “reverent students of the Bible” ; 
is this the way to become such? Are 
not both warp and woof of such faith, 
woven out of natural, unchanged reason, 
thoroughly rationalistic? An English 
journal says of those Wesleyans who ap- 


proved this professor, ‘“‘This is only an- 


other proof that the light of reason does 
not daze the eye of faith.” Yes, if it is 
not a case of faith resolved into mere 
reason. 

The Christian Union asserted lately 
that “there is no scientific foundation 
for the Christian faith,” and, then, fly- 
ing to the other extreme, rejected mira- 


Rev. Dr. Davis writes a very cheering 
letter from Japan to the Advance, in 
which he says the Aumeat, or Congrega- 
tional churches there, have agreed on an 
associational system like ours, by which, 
while fellowship is secured, the indepen- 
dence of the local churches is maintain- 
ed. This indicates that they have de- 
cided not to yield to the pressure brought 
to bear on them to draw them into a 
union which required the sacrifice of 
some of the fundamental principles of 
Congregationalism. The people of Ja- 
pan will now have an object lesson in a 
‘government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, for the people,” which will be valu- 
able now in the formative period of their 
political institutions, such as was so oper- — 
ative in the early days of our republic, 


A HINT TO MINISTERS. 


The Congregattonalist remarks that it 
is not always wise for a minister to aban- 
don his field because a few restless par- 
ishioners find fault with him; and then 
adds, ‘* A private letter asks us to suggest 
a minister for a vacant church, and adds, 
‘We want one this time who, when he 
knows he had stayed long enough, will 
go without being thrust out. With our 
last minister there were 189 kickers to 
19 non-kickers, six of the last being of 
his own family.’” The editor adds, “When 
religious interest has settled into the low- 
er extremities of the congregation to such 
an extent as that, it is surely time for 
the minister to take to his heels.” Pres- 
ident Gates of Iowa College gives an ac- 
count of a young man of good ability 
who was engaged to supply a church in 
a town of 2,000 people. Some dissatis- 
faction arose with his work and some of 
his pulpit utterances, and by the end of 
the year he so far succeeded in dividing 
the people into his “friends and ene- 
mies,” one of the most fatal phrases that 
can be applied to a minister (alas for 
a minister who ever dares to let such an 
expression cross his lips or even cross 
the threshold of his heart!) that half the 
church wanted to keep him, and were 
ready to make any sacrifice to do so, 
and the other half felt equally opposed 
to his staying. If he could only have 
had fhe sense to get out of the way in 
such a state of affairs, what seems now 
to be irreparable harm might have been 
avoided. ‘A council was called who advis- 
ed his dismissal, but the advice was disre- 
garded and about half the church with- 
drew to form another church. The 
writer then comments with great force 
on “the sin of schism and the fearful re- 
sponsibility involved in causing or co- 
operating in such a movement. There 
results a divided community, misunder- 
standings, broken friendships and,bleed- 
ing hearts, and the scandal inevitably 
roused in the eyes of the world by a 
church quarrel.” 

Oftentimes, also, one denomination 
avails itself of such a state of things in a 
church to start another in a place where 
it is not needed, and sometimes draws 
on missionary funds to aid the new 
movement—a sinful waste of money that 
is needed to plant churches in the num- 
erous fields where none exist. Says an- 
other writer, ‘‘ Parish breezes sometimes 


| spring up and threaten to wreck a pas- 


tor’s usefulness, but if he will keep his — 
temper and restrain his tongue, the storm 
will usually blow over and leave him 
stronger than ever in the affections of his 
people.” 

THE SALVATION ARMY. 


Canon Farrar of the Church of Eng- 
land has a very able and interesting article 
in the May number of Harper's Maga- 
zime, in defence of General Booth and 
the Salvation Army. He compares 
their treatment to that of the apostles 
and early Christians, who were ridiculed 
and persecuted, but whose cause tri- 
umphed at last. Among other things he 
says, ‘*The Salvation Army recognizes 
the great and rational regenerating truth 
that every Christian should be God’s 
missionary.” And again: ‘‘ They have 
taught men to give. At every meeting 
there is a collection. Giving is abhor- 
rent to many, and, it is supposed, drives 
away congregations; but the Salvationists 
have better understood human nature 
and better exemplified the spirit of the 
early Christians, and this sect, which ts 
of but yesterday, has been self-support- 
ing—a sect started by a discarded Meth- 
odist, has raised a revenue of £ 800,000, 
or four millions of dollars.” The Canon 
gives also a very interesting sketch of 
General Booth and his career from the 
first. 

THE HEAVENLY WAY. 


The poet-preacher of the English 
church says, ‘The road to heaven lies 
through heaven, and all the way to heav- 


our Scriptures, the Jew is no myth, and pearance, whilst others are growing, 
will they be excused in dallying. d rested “our be- 
ill not be put down out of sight ode _themsel t checks contributed monthly, all are the aed , . «| CHES, an everything on “our en 1s heaven.’ ¢ OH. 
he w P | Modernizing selves and putting on M it is y H.S. Lyman. lief in the person and character of J 


and the secret of his wandering among 


cosmopolitan airs. Arriving here, one 


A CorreEcTIon.—Will you please al- 


Jesus.” What ground for this, I wazxt 


MARRIED. 


reaches the East and finds nothing more | it of their Lord to take part with all that 
to say. Has not the telegraph got ahead | 1S. possible of good in the cause of the 
of him by a‘fortnight? widow and of the laborer—for to forget 


HEN DERSON—BALLINGER.— In this city, May 
26th, by Rev. John Kimball, Alexander Boyd 
_ Henderson to Isabella M. Ballinger, both of 


to know, save in the credibility of Script- 
ure? Flinging this away for some vague |. 
thing called ‘‘personal touch with Christ,” 


nations was_as clearly present to the 
_ prophets as it is to ws, He lives 


low me to correct the statement made 
in’ your issue of ‘May 6tn, giving “Rev. 


to fulfill the old Covenant yet. and neglect those who are least able-to |} W. H. Cooke the honor-of being elected | 
one reads the dispatches tell-| Dr. Carl Seiler of noted = themselves is the most unchristlike | President of the Alumni Association of of it, or o 
of the evicti specialist in throat troubles, who has _ Pacific Theological Seminary at their last | (Wether, from, exaggerated notions DIED. 
Russiz ey | made close study of /a grippe, declares | _ In the examination of the labor ques- | meeting. William of Se- “personality, or some theory of unre- 
with: the hich it is an entirely new disease, probably a } tion, therefore, be sure to admit. in the [ bastopol is the newly elected “President, | semerate ‘sympathy” with Christ. minus ‘Willey. Seattle son of 
who are familiar with the pages which | nervous affection, Whose seat is ‘in the | conclusion all that there is of justice in| and Rev. W. H. Cooké” the retiring | Tepentance-of-sin),-what-has one to lean Rey and Mrs. S.-H. Willey, aged 31 
brain primarily. the demands of the laborer s themselves. President." | On but-his own judgment asthe:ultimate | years, 


the Sunday-schools of the world have 
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‘Tur Pacrric: San FRANCTSCo, Cat. 


Religious Tews. 
paGIFIC COAST... 


Rev. Dr. L. D. Bevan of Melbourne was 
cordially welcomed at the last meeting 
of our Monday Club. He delivered an 
address which was full of interest and 
for which he was given an unanimous 
vote of thanks at the close. He present- 
ed he friendly greetings of our brethren 
in Australia which he was charged by 
them to do. He expressed the wish 
that there might be a more frequent in- 
terchange of such greetings. He said: 

Great Britain first made New South 
Wales a penal settlement—not a very aus- 
picious beginning. The story of these 
prisone's is interesting, but sad as your 
American slavery. But for the last fifty 
years noconvicts have been sent to Aus- 
tralia; none were ever sent to Victoria. 
| The first pastoral settlers were Scots. 
. They became squatters, not in a small 

--way, but of large sheep or cattle runs, 
some of them a hundred miles in extent. 
The Scots went for the wool and have 
become wealthy. They brought the 
Presbyterian church, which is strong in. 
_ Victoria, strongest of all the churches, 

though the Methodists may be the most 
numerous. The government at first rec- 
ognized Roman Catholic, Episcopal, and 
Presbyterian churches. It was thirty 
years before other churches came to be 
recognized. 

In 1838 our churches began in 
Victoria. The Baptists and Con- 
gregationalists do not accept state aid. 
We Congregationalists have recently cel- 
ebrated our 50th anniversary, our jubilee 
year, with the payment of all our church 
debts. Congregationalism has grown, 
not so much inthe long stretches of 
country, as in the towns and cities. The 
population of Victoria is intelligent. 
More of the leading magazines are taken 
in the colonies, according to the popula- 
tion, than in other parts of the world. 
_Every child must be sent to public 
school,where no religion is taught. There 
is now a movement to introduce the Bi- 
ble into the schools. ‘‘I do not think 
it will succeed. If it does, I think we 
shall have to endow the Roman Catho- 
lic schools.” 

Melbourne has a population which the 
next census, “I think,” will make 500,- 
coco. We have just passed a great fin- 
ancial crisis; we have had our “land 
boom.” You know something of land 
booms here. Then we have had our 
“strikes,” of which you have had an ex- 
perience in the high price of coal. But 
we are an elastic people, and we come 
out of our depression We have land, 
gold, silver. Wewant but one thing, 
and that is water. If we had plenty. of 
water I think we could distance any 
country in the world. And ‘we are now 
discovering underground rivers. You 
have rivers on the surface ; we have them 
under zround. | 

In regard to the social, moral and 
spiritual condition of Melbourne: At 
Sydney there is a remnant of the con- 
vict system, which was given up in the 
forties. Thenthere were 40,000 con- 
victs, many of them condemned for very 
trivial causes, like knocking a hare on 
the head. It was considered a great 
crime to kill game. For nominal 
offenses men were sent into  ban- 
ishment. There is more rowdyism 
in Sydney than in Melbourne. Sydney 
is more like San Francisco. One is not 
struck by the external religious aspect of 
your city. Melnoourne’s Sunday looks 
like a Sunday. We have no Sunday 
newspaper in Melbourne. They have 
one in Sydney, but it is a very poor 
thing. Two trains run into Melbourne 
On Sunday for church-goers In the 
afternoon the people go about for pleas- 
ure soreewhat. The tramways run after 
1:30 Pp. M. Qur drinking places and 
habits compare favorably with the old. 
worid cities. _Thegeneral tone of moral- 
ity is good. The Christian churches of 
Melbourne have made a wonderful suc- 
cess. The churches are alive. The 
Congregational churches have given 

some of the best men to the work of the 
_ Master. Melbourne is a rich city, one 
of the richest in the world per capita. 
The people own their own homes. We 
have many holidays. Gambling is very 
rife.. I sympathize with manly sports. 
We are free from war. We have no 
record of war. Australia waits for pop- 
ulation. 

We shall soon have a federation of 
the colonies. I hope the churches will 
join ranks aJso, and present a united 
front. 

Mention was made at the Monday 
Club of the death of the youngest son 
of Rev. Dr. Willey, whose funeral was 
being attended at his father’s home at 
the hour of our meeting, Prof. George 
Mooar officiating. Much sympathy was 
expressed, and earnest prayers were 
Offered by Brothers Rowell and Frear 
for the bereaved parents and friends. 


Rev. Walter Frear will speak before 
the next Monday Club on “Christia 
Economics.” | 


Rev. S. M. Freeland preached a 
memorial sermon in the First church in 
this city on last Sabbath evening, Many 
members of the Grand Army were 
present. 

Revs. W. D. Williams and S, M. 
Freeland exchanged pulpits last Sabbath 
morning. In the evening Plymouth 
church was completely filled for the 
annual memorial service. George H. 
Thomas Post and Seven Pines Cir- 
cle of the G, A. R., attended in a body. 
The church was beautifully decorated 
_ for the occasion. 


Pierce-street chapel will observe 


Children’s Day next Sabbath. 
Seventh-avenue chapel Sunday-school 


Saturday last, and 
last Sabhath evening held Children’s 

Rev. H. F. Burgess of Alameda, re- 
cently graduated from Oberlin Theologi- 
cal Seminary, supplied the church at 
West Oakland’. 

Professor Mooar was at Clayton on 
Sunday, preaching in the morning and 
joining the W.C. T. Union in their 
regular meeting. in the evening. How 
much good a few women, devoted to 
temperance, can do, has happy illustra- 
tion here. 

Rev. George B, Allen preached at 
Martinez. 

Student Reeves of the Pacific Theo- 
logical Seminary, a member of Bethany 
church, held an evening service at the 
Bethlehem Branch of that church, of 
which he has charge, on Sunday even- 
ing. There was an encouraging attend- 
ance. 

Rey. F. B. Perkins reports hopeful 
thoughtfulness in his congregation at San 
Lorenzo. | 

Rev. J. D Foster preached to goo 
audiences at Rio Vista. 

Rev. Joseph F. Bacon gave us a call 
this week on his way back to Humboldt. 
He spent a week at Gra:s Valley. He 
reports a very pleasant time with our 
church there. The town is in as flour- 
ishing condition as ever in its history. 
Brother Bowman, recently pastor, of our 
church, is already established in a lucra- 
tive law business. ! 


At a business meeting of our Wood- 
land church, held Tuesday, May roth, 
Rev. F. J. Culver was called to become 
the permanent pastor. He was also vot- 
ed a vacation of two months, during 
which time the church will furnish the 
supply. Brother Culver and his estima- 
ble family will leave us about the first 
of June and go to Pasadena for much 
needed rest and recuperation, where they 
will be followed by the love and prayers 
of our people. Last Sunday morning 
memorial services were held. Members 


held-their piente 


of the W. H. Seward Post of the G. A. 


R. attended, and the seating capacity of 
the church was filled to its utmost. In 
the evening “Adverse Criticism of 
Woman’s Work” was the subject of an 
interesting discourse by the pastor. Un- 
der the ministry of Brother Culver our 
church is enjoying a rich season of 
growth and the work is imbued with the 
spirit of the Master. The relations be- 
tween pastor and people are very pleas- 
ant. Com. 
May 2sth. 
EASTERN. 
May 3d, twenty-one united with the 
church at Fort Wayne, Ind. _ 
The church in Scituate, Mass., dedi- 
cated a new chapel, May 14th. 
All the self-supporting churches in 


| Wisconsin have pastors, except one. 


A new house of worship at Woolwich, 
Days Ferry, Maine, was dedicated May 
2oth. | 
The Armenian Sunday-school in 
Berkeley temple; Boston, has over eighty 
scholars. 

Forty have been received by the 
church in Anthony, Kan., during the 
past six months. 


The church in Sharon, Penn., dedi- 
cated its new house of worship May roth. 
The house is of brick; cost $8,000. 

The church in Brattleboro, Vt., has 
had large additions to its roll of mem- 
bers from its Christian Endeavor Society. 


Thirty-four united with the church in 
Lorain, Ohio, at the last communion. 
Twenty-six of these were on confession. 

The new house of the Washington- 
avenue church, Columbus, Ohio, was 
dedicated, May roth, free from debt. 
Cost, about $14,000. 

May 12th a meeting for rejoicing over 
being out of debt, with supper and 
speeches, was held at Worcester, Mass,, 
by the Central church. | 


The First church, Bennington, Vt., is 
the oldest in the State, having been or- 
ganized in 1762. Its house, built eighty 
years ago, has just been repaired at an 
expense of about $4,000. | 


Dr. Munhall’s evangelistic work in 
Haverhill, Mass., has closed very suc- 
cessfully. It was continned through five 
weeks, and as a result nearly seven hun- 
dred persons have professed faith in 
Christ. 

The church in Constantine, Mich., 
dedicated its fine new house of worship 


in 1888 by the Union of the Presbyteri- 
an and Dutch Reformed churches of the 
place, both of which were self-support- 
ing. 

The church in Nora, Ill., without any 
pastor for the past six years, has kept up 
its prayer-meeting and Sunday-school, 
and had occasional preaching. Evan- 
gelist Perdue held continuous meetings 
with this people in March, and twenty- 
one have united with the church as the 
reward of the faithful work of those who 
have prayed and labored in this church. 

OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 

BaPTisTs.—Over two thousand bap- 
tisms are reported in the last quarter of 
the year in the Ongole Mission. The 
Baptist missionary, the Rev. Dr. Clough, 
and his native preachers baptized 1,671 


and twenty-five minutes, at an adjourn- 
352 two weeks before at the regular 


quarterly meeting. 
MoraviaN.—Bishop Bachmann of the 


Way through» this -city to visit.the mis-. 
sions ‘of that churchin Alaska’ “He had 
visited a colony of his church~in South- 


California. 


(by immersion, of course,) in four hours 


ed quarterly meeting, having. baptized 


4 


| 


Moravian church was last week on his | 


the year to be. $2 


FROM PORTLAND, OREGON. 

An encouraging prospect exist 
Wilsonville for a new church. Rev. 
Mr. and Mrs. Barber have charge of 
the work there, and expect to have an 
edifice ready for dedication some time in 
August next. | | 

At Willamina, in Yamhill county, ar- 
rangements are being made for building 
a church. The plans have been adopt- 
ed and nearly enough money raised. 
The house is to‘cost about $1,200. 

Last Sunday the church at Tualatin 
was dedicated. This is beautiful 
house of worship, and would do credit 
to a much larger place. It will easily 
seat two hundred and fifty people. The 
lot, house and furnishings, including a 
bell, organ and fifty singing-books, cost 
$3,000. Through the untiring efforts 
of Rev. W. H. Tubb, who has been at 
work here most of the time during the 
past year, as architect, builder and 
building committee, and but for whose 
persistent work it is doubtful if the 
house ever would have been built, but 
$1,050 were needed on dedication day. 
Of this the A. C. U. had assumed $350 
to pay last bills, leaving $750 to raise. 
An elaborate programme was prepared, 
and quite generally circulated in the 
community, and asa result a large au- 
dience assembled, filling the house full. 
The Rev. Cephas F. Clapp preached | 
the dedication sermon, assisted in the 
services by Rev. W. H. Tubb, Rev. R. 
M. Jones of Oswego, Rev. Daniel Stav- 
er of Forest Grove, Rev. D. L. Ford- 
ney of Gaston. Rev. Mrs, Barber of 
Wilsonville was also present. After the 
sermon, a detailed statement of the cost 
of everything was given by Rev. W. H. 
Tubb, who had had the whole matter in 
charge. Then Superintendent Clapp 
began the work of raising the deficit. 
Being a rural community, and the first 
time any one living there had ever been 
given the opportunity of giving anything 
for such a purpose, it required consider- 
able effort and a little time to awaken 
the audience to a sense of their privi 
lege, hence work was slow and rather 
difficult in gaining the needed momen- 
tum to push it forward to success. It 
was not long, however, before enthu- 
siasm began kindling, and by two o’clock 
$855 was secured in cash and good 
pledges. Then the dedication hymn, 
composed by Rev. W. H. Tubb special- 
ly for this occasion, was sung, the dedi- 
catory prayer. offered, and benediction 
pronounced. ‘Then the people repaired 
to a public hall near by, where a splen- 
did lunch had been spread by the good 
housewives of the neighborhood. The 
exercises of the preceding three and a 
half hours had given all participating 
therein a vigorous appetite, which was 
not appeased until the tempting viands 
had entirely disappeared. In the even: 
ing an evangelistic service was held, 
Superintendent Clapp preaching a pow»: 
erful sermon. 
for prayers. Meetings have been held 
every night during the past week, Rev. 
D. L. Fordney, Rev. R. M. Jones, Rev. 
W. H. Tubb and Rev. W. W. Stovall 


Officiating. At the last account twenty | 


had professed. conversion and began 
leading the Christian life. __ 

The Tualatin church is in the midst 
of an excellent farming and fruit-grow- 
ing region, and now that a church of 
Christ is established there, it doubtless 
will become the center of much useful- 
ness. If there ever was a place where 
the redeeming influence of the Master 
was needed, this is that one. 

_ The Oregon State Sunday-school As- 
sociation held its Annual Convention at 
Eugene during the past week. There 
were 118 delegates present, representing 
seven denominations and forty-nine 
different churches. The Convention 
began its labors last Tuesday evening, 
and closed its work on Thursday even- 
ing following. All the sessions were 
well attended. The papers and ad- 
dresses presented were well prepared, 
practical, and to the point. The dis- 
cussions were timely, and at all times 
perfectly harmonious. County Conven- 
tions have organized in six new coun- 
ties during the past year. Much more 


could have been done had not funds 


run short. With better organization it 


is believed a long stride in advance will 
be made during the next twelve months, 


The new Executive Committee have al- 
ready begun making arrangements for a 


vigorous pushing of the work during the 
next twelve months. 
( next year will be held in East Portland. 
May 17th. This church was organized | 


The Convention 


From the report of Rev. C, A. 
Wooddy, Statistical Secretary, the fol- 
lowing items are culled: Out of 31 
counties in the State, 13 have county 
Organizations; of these g have reported 
—Baker, Benton, Clackamas, Lane, 
Linn, Multnomah, Umatilla, Washing- 
ton and Yamhill. These contain s52,- 
ooo pupils of school age, but 20,000 of 
whom are in Sunday-schools. In the 
State there are 106,000 of school age. 
The Sunday-school work being done is 


. 


represented as follows: 


CHURCHES. +39) 

Methodist pai 1,293 10 971 
Baptist . 714 | 7,648 
Congregational........ 64 | 498 5,000 
Evangelical... “24 267 | 1,934 
Presbyterian.......... 60 450 4,600 
Presbyterian(Cumberl’d)| 16 100 | 1,000 
United Brethren...... 25 130 | 1,500 
M. E.Church South.../ 30 145 | 1,600 
| Episcopal 124 | 1,100 


The .Treasurer ‘reported receipts for 


ments of $296.07, 
43 cents on hand. 


leaving a. balance of 


C. Pond, D. D. 


‘of churches. 


96.50, and. disburse-.. 


“On May r2th, at Astoria, was organ- 
5 at ized the “Columbia River Centennial 
_ Celebration Society,” for the purpose of 


appropriately celebrating the hundredth 


anniversary of the discovery of the Co- 
lumbia river by:Captain Robert Gray, 


the first American navigator to carry the | 


stars and stripes around the world. 

A number of the delegates visited the 
State University between sessions, and 
were very kindly received: by the profeés- 
sors there, most, if not all, of whom are 
pronounced Christians. Especial ‘inter- 
est clustered around the geological de- 
partment. Here Professor Thomas Con- 
don has his rare cabinet, and took great 
pleasure in explaining to his visitors the 
wonderful truths taught by nature, rela- 
tive to what is known as the Pacific 
Coast. | | 

This will be the first centennial cele- 
bration connected with the American 
idea on the Pacific Coast. Such an oc- 


casion ought to stimulate every patriot | 
to do something—to make some effort 
to celebrate it in a befitting manner. As 
the landing of the Pilgrim fathers on 


Plymouth Rock was one of the momen- 


tous epochs in the history of the human 
race, pregnant with issues of tremendous 
import to this nation, as subsequent 
events have proved, so the discovery of 
the Columbia, in 1792, by a commander 
Carrying our colors at his masthead, was 
an event of almost equal importance, as 
the future history of the Pacific Coast 
will, in time, abundantly demonstrate. 
An executive board have been appointed, 
representing Oregon, Washington, and 
Idaho, to begin work at once and make 
a comphensive plan for the celebration 
of the auspicious event mentioned above. 


GEORGE H. HIMEs. 
May 24, 1891. | 


ANNIVERSARY EXERCISES. 
Had you been present at the Fourth 


church last Sunday morning at 11 o'clock 
you would have greatly enjoyed the ex- 
ercises commemorating the thirty-second 
anniversary of theSunday-school. The 
tasteful decorations were designed to 


be instructive to observing eyes. 
The attention of all, however, was call- 


ed to the lesson taught by the few well- 
chosen remarks of our pastor, Rev. H. 


H. Wikoff. On the summit of the 


large center-piece, betokening so much 
thought and labor, rested a gilt crown, | 


surmounted by stars and entwined with 


flowers. ‘The crown was reached by 
two gilt ladders, entwined with ever- 


green, one on each side. At the foot of 


this structure stood the ofen Bible, sur- 
rounded by beautiful ferns and flowers, 
At each side stood a-banner—one bear- 
ing the inscription “step by step,” the 


other, “‘year by year.” Who that paus- 


ed a moment to reflect could fail to read 


the lesson ? 
The programme was especially good, 


baby voices of the love of Jesus for his 


lambs, touched the hearts of the listen- 
ers, and brought to mind these words of 
our Lord : 
tle child ye shall in no wise enter the 
kingdom of heaven.” 


“Except ye become as a lit- 


The reports of the officers were very 


encouraging, stimulating us to press on- 
ward. The rewards, earned by hard 
work on the part of those receiving 
them, were distributed, the parting hymn 
was sung, the benediction pronounced 
and the congregation scattered, we trust 
not soon to forget the lessons taught by 
the little ones. 


L. M. K. 
SaN Francisco, May 16th. 


COUNCIL AT ALAMEDA. 


Pursuant to letters missive issued by 


the First Congregational church of Ala- 
meda, an ecclesiastical council assem- | 
bled at Hope chapel, Alameda, May 


19, 1891, for the purpose of examin- 


ing Mr. W. N. Huffman as to his fitness for 
the Christian ministry, and if deemed 
advisable to assist in his ordination. 
Nine churches were represented by seven 
ministers and seven delegates; vzz., the 
First, Plymouth, Third, Fourth, Bethany 
churches, San Francisco; and the First, 


Plymouth-avenue, Golden Gate and 


-Market-street churches, Oakland. There 


were also present Revs. W. Frear, W. A. 


Tenney, E.S. Williams and Rev, Prof. 
George Mooar. Rev. H. H>~Wikoff 
was elected Moderator, and Rev. S. G. 
Emerson, Scribe. After reading the 
Scriptures and prayer by the Moderator, 
the examination of the candidate was 
taken up, the Moderator leading in ask- 
ing the questions. Mr. Huffman’s state- 
ment of his religious experience, of his 
call to the ministry, and of his doctrinal - 


beliefs, was, by unanimous vote of the 


Council, declared to be entirely satisfac- 
tory, and the Council voted to proceed. 
to the service of ordination. 


The pub- 
lic services were held in the First church 
in Alameda in the evening, as follows: 
Invocation, Mr. H, F. Burgess; Scripture 
reading, Mr. W. P. Hardy; sermon, Rev, 
George Mooar, D. D.;- prayer of ordina- 


tion, Rev. W. W. Scudder, Jr.; right | 


hand of fellowship, Rev. W. H. Cooke; 


| charge to Mr. Mr. Huffman, Rev. F. 


Pullan; charge to the churches, Rev. W. 
SCRIBE, 


‘Some interesting statistics have lately 


| been published, throwing light upon the 


question of what the Christian Endeavor 
Societies do to increase the membership 
It appears that in the year 
1889 the Congregational churches of 
New England in which societies exist 


(980) received an average of six mem-: 
bers each, while the accessions in:church- 


Southern, and Western 


es, without societies (538), averaged only 
.two.each., similar. result. was.shown 


those who took part doing remarkably | _ 
At the close, eleven rose.} well. The Jittle tots, singing with their 


thing carefull 
daily needs. 


CALIFORNIA 


qauticura 
Bad 


RED AND 
TRADE Baby UMORS. 
BaD? COMPLEXIONS, WITH PIMPLY, 
blotehy, oily skin, red, rough hands, with 
chaps, painful finger ends and shapeless nails, 
and simple baby humors prevented and cured b 
Cuticura Soap. A marvelous beautifier of world- 
wide celebrity, it is simply incomparable as a 
skin-purifying pOaD, unegualled for the toilet, 
and without arival for the nursery. Absolutely 
ure, delicately medicated, exquisitely perfumed, 
uticura Soap produces the whitest, clearest skin, 
and softest hands, and prevents inflammation 
and clogging of the pores, the cause of pimples, 
blackheads and most complexiona! disfigurations; 
while it admits of no comparison with the beat of 
other skip soaps, and rivals in delicicy the most 


= 


noted and expensive of toilet and nursery soaps. 
Sale greater the combined sales of other 
skin soaps. 


Sold throughout the World. Price, 25c. 

Send for ‘‘How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases’’ 

Address Potter Drug and Chemical VCorpora- 
tion, Proprietors, Boston, Mass. 


& Aching sides and back, weak kidneys, and 


rheumatism relieved in one minute by the 
DENNETT’S 


Surpassing Coffee 


— AND 


Continental 
Lunch House, 


764 Market St, San Francisco 


NEW YORK : 
25 Park Row. 
140 Kast Fourteenth Street. 
145 Nassau Street. 
6 Beekman Street. 


BROOKLYN: 

| 17 Myrtle Avenue. 
1+0 Fulton Street. 
593 Fulton Street. 


PHILADELPHIA: 
1313 Market Street. 
Chestnut Street. _. 
13 South Ninth Street. 


BALTIMORE: 
306 East Baltimore Street. 
312 West Baltimore Street. 


Open day and ni 
hours for Sunday. opular rates. Quick 
service. Coffee of equal merit very scarce. 
The Christian public are our be3t customers. 
a wines or the twin barbarism, tobacco, on 
sale. 


From $15 Up. — 
Over sixty different patterns, in all woods. 
Wide, deep drawers, built dust proof; hat- 
boxer, stout castors te roll easily, and every- 


FURNITURE 


(N. P. OOLE& OCS 


Sarr King Building, 


117 to 123 Geary St., San Pranciec0 


Y, 


~ 


HEADQUARTERS 


— FOR — 


PIANOS 


LOW PRICES AND EASY TERMS. 


similar. res BE. SHEARER 
from parallel statistics in..the Middle, 


26, 28 & 30 O’Farrell St., 


Largest stock, oldest Music 


House. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. | 


TEACHERS’ ANNUAL 
| 


OVERLAND EXCURSION 


Leaves San Francisco June 2d, to New York, 
Boston and all Eastern cities; stop over at 
Salt Lake City and Niagara Falls. Lowest 
rates. Pullman Tourist Cars. _ Special Co- 
operation of State Superintendent Anderson, 
Sacramento; San Francisco City Superin- 
tendent Swett; Prof. Knowlton; Superin- 


tendent McCoy, Y. M: 0: A., San Francisco; 


County Superintendent Frick, Oakland. For 
berths, ete,, address 


2 New Montgomery St., 


celebrated Cuticura Anti Pain Plaster. 25c. 


ht, save twenty four | 


y arranged for your comiort and | 


A 


‘Oldest Chartered Bank 4 


Guarantee Gapital, $1.000.000.00 


Paid up in Cash 
Subject to Call 


PAYS INTEREST FROM DATE OF DEPOSIT. 
Highest Rates Paid Consistent with Prudent Banking. 
RATES PAID LAST TWO TERMs: 


On Term Deposits 
On Ordinary De 


In eonneetion with the Bank are the 


SAEE DEPOSIT VAULTS, 
on the street. floor with the Bank. 


THE STRONGEST, WITHOUT EXCEPTION, ON THE COAST. 


‘Steel Safes, under the Renter’s Individual Contrel, 


Trunks and Valuable Packages, taken on stom 
age at reasonable rates. 

Burglar-Proof, Fire-Proof, centrally located and 
easy of access. 

Handsome, well-lighted, secluded and se 
sooms for the use of safe renters. ; 


(B) (tMPORTANT NOTICE. 


The People’s Home Savings Bank 
anneunces its new system of 


5-CENT DEPOSIT STAMPS 
This Deposit Stamp System has proved a marked 


success in England and Germatty, and has done . 


and in 


wonders in encouraging small sayin 
valuable. 


easantly inculcatingin youthful min 

ns of thrift and economy, 

The stamps will be supplied at the Bank and 
through our Agents, a list of whom may be had 
on application. 

B. O. Carr, Columbus Waterhouse, 
Manager and Sect’y. President. 


Pacific Bank, Treasurer. 
San Franeisco, California, Jan’y 1, 1891. 


— 


c 


CASHIER. 


anthe Pacific Coast AN 


6 Ty 


R.H.M*Donald pres? 
EstaBLisheo 1863, } 


oVe 


$ 1,000,000.00. 
urs 800,000.00 


Yearly Volume 
cf Business, 


3 R. Il. MeDONALD Presté. 
San Francisco, California, Jan’y 1, 189% 
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* 
‘ 
| 0. HERRMANN 


29 POST 8T., 


Bet. Bush & Prive 


A thimbleful of racor weighs more than a 
pailful of tazory. Everybody knows that the 
‘‘DOMESTIO”’’ leads the trade in all practical 
improvements. 

J. W. BVANS, General Agent, 
SAN FRANOISOO. 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 
EIEN E....— 


332-336 KEARNY STRERT, 
San Franomeco 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 


TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWES? 


PRIOES 


i214 Merket Street, 


Branch Store 
: above Taylor, 


PATRONIZE HOME INDUSTRY. 
THE LARGEST CO. WEST OF N. Y. 


NSURE IN THE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
The Fireman’s Fund Ins. Co. has less at risk in 
S. F. in proportion to its assets than the whe 
of companies favorably patronized, having its- 
agents scattered throughout the United States. 
ead Office, Company’s Building, 
401-405 CALIFORNIA S. F., 
~ §. W. Cor. Sansome. 

D. J. Staples, President; Wm. J. Dutton, Vice- 
President; B. Faymonville, Secretary; George H. 
Tyson, Assistant Secretary; J. B. Leyison, 
Secretary. | 


ES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS in Literature, Sci- 
me. Religion and Fiction received as pub- 
1s ‘ 

CHILDREN’S BOOKS of all varieties, with 
stories and pictures, colored and plain. 

PRAYER BOOKS and HYMNALS in full 
variety of sizes and bindings. 

BIBLES in all sizes and styles, for teachers 
and students. 

ae in all staple and fashionable 
styles. 


BEEACEZ 


107 MONTGOMERY STREET, 
OPPOSITE OCCIDENTAL HOTEL, 


+ 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO., 


DEALERS IN 


Cheese, Eggs, Lard, Hams, Bacon, Pickles, 
oney and Cranberries. | 
Nos. 16, 17, 28 and 30 Center Market 


Bet. Kearny & Dupont, Sutter & Post, 
Telephone No. 1415. | San FRANCISCO, 


DODGE -BROTHERS 

Art Stationers, Piate Printers 

Eugravers; 

225 POST 
Wedding Work a Specialty. 


FRANGIB00. 


Deposits Received from $1.and Upwarae. 


pesos, $4,704,700.00 
$230,000,000.00 
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THE PacrFic: SAN 


FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[WeDNEsDay, May 27, 1891, 


Our Young Folks. 


The Little Stamp-Colleetor. 


Three months ago he did not know 

His lesson in geography; = 
Though he could spell and read quite well, 
And cipher, too, he could not tell 

The least thing in topography. 


But what a change! How passing strange 
This stamp-collecting passion 

Has roused his zeal, for woe or weal, 

And lists of names he now can reel 
Off in amazing fashion. 


I hear him speak of Mozambique, 
Heligoland, Bavaria, 

Cashmere, Japan, Thibet, Soudan, 

Sumatra, Spain, Waldeck, Kokan, 
Khaloon, Siam, Bulgaria— 


Schleswig-Ho’'stein (oh! boy of mine, 
Genius without a teacher), 
Wales Panama, Scinde, Bolivar, 
Jelelabad and Kandahar, 
Cabul, Deccan, Helvetia. 


And now he longs for more Hong Kongs, 
A Rampour, a Mauritius, 
Greece, Borneo, Fernando Po— 
And how much else no one can know; 
But be, kind fates, propitious! 
— Selected, 


JOE’S BIRTHDAY. 


It was Joe’s birthday. I hadn’t many 
pennies to buy presents with, so I just 
made up my mind I’d get a ‘‘perces- 
sion” for him, and a “percession” worth 
seeing, too. ‘There must be cavalry and 
infantry and artillery. 

It was a good deal harder to make 
the boys and girls do my way instead of 
their own ; but I’m biggest, you know. 
Besides, I had a pocketful of peanuts, 
and that helped me some. Joe promis- 
ed all who would mind a piece of his 
birthday-cake. 

So we started, cavalry ahead; Billy 
Brown was the horse—a real war-horse, 
you know. He was so old and honora- 
ble he had to be led or driven, and 


Jack Jones could do that. 
alf a dozen other boys on 


sticks were cavalry. I’m the girl with 
the flag, the biggest one, and Mamie 
Brown carried the other. 

Josie Jones had her baby out for an 
airing and couldn’t march without it; 
so she was infantry and artillery both, 
for she had a cork-pistol and plenty of 
torpedoes. 

We marched twice around the square 
and twice down to Uncle Billy’s store, 
- for he almost always treats us when we 
come. He did this time, too—candy 
and a bubble-pipe all around. Then he 
said, ‘Don’t come again to-day” ; but I 
did, though ! 

By and by the “percession” broke up. 
Josie went home. So did I, for I had 
two whole towels to hem. The boys 
played all alone out behind the house. 

I couldn’t see what they were doing. 
I knew they were having a lovely time, 
there was such a big pile of boards and 
boxes and straw out there to play with. 

By and by I heard a great shout and 
a great many shouts. Mother was sit- 
ting right by me, so I didn’t dare go out 
to see the fun. After the noise had 
kept up quite a while she said, 
“T guess you’d better see what the boys 
are about. I think I smell smoke.” 

Smell smoke? I should think so, for 
the air was blue with it! The flames 
were bursting out from under the boxes 
and barrels the boys had piled up in the 
alley. | 

The fence was on fire, and little fiery 
tongues were running along the ground, 
licking up the loose straw. There were 
plenty of boards and boxes all around 
that would soon catch. 

I screamed and ran, first to Uncle 
Billy’s store, and then for a policeman 
or any other man I could find. I found 
a good many, and they all came, every 
one. By the time I got home the en- 
gine was there. : 

It looked like an awfully big fire 
when I started, but the firemen made 
such short work in putting it out that I 
felt a little ashamed I’d called them at 
all. The minister patted my head and 
said, ‘You saved a big fire by putting 
out a little one.” He pointed to a 
great, great pile of old houses near. “If 
the fire had reached them half the town 
‘would have been burned.” 

Joe thought it was a jolly fire, though, 
and wanted to start another ; but after a 
whole hour in the dark closet he didn’t 
think so any longer.— Our Little Ones. 


MAKING STRAIGHT PATHS. 


‘Who knows how to make a straight 
path through the snow?” said Uncle 
Frank one day last winter, when he was 
out by the meadow fence with Tom and 
Johnny and me. | 


‘Seems to me anybody ought to make | 


a straighter one than that one Joe Bates 
has made across the meadow,” I said 

_ “Well, if you think so suppose we 
try it, and we'll see who knows the most 
about making straight paths,” Uncle 
Frank said with a smile. 

“Johnny, you start somewhere toward 
the east corner of the meadow, and Tom, 
you start west of us, and Will and I will 
make our paths between. 
hot be too close to each other, you 
know. We'll stop about half-way across 
and compare notes,” 

‘Paths, you mean,” said Tom, start- 
ing toward the west side « f the meadow. 

Half-way across Uncle Frank stop- 
ped, and we each turned to look at the 
path we had left behind us. 


Before I’ turned around I was sure I | 
had not stepped either to one side or | 


the other since I left the fence; but of 
all the crooked paths I ever saw, I think 
mine was the crookedest. I could hard- 
ly believe it was my path when I saw it, 
but of course it was. Johnny and Tom 
both made paths a little straighter than 


| thrashing. The challenge was accepted, 


Frank’s path was as straight as an arrow, 
or looked so compared with ours. | | 

“‘There’s some kind of arithmetic or 
something that Uncle Frank knows that 
helped him,” Tom said. ‘He didn’t 
just happen to walk as straight as that.” 

‘Uncle Frank knows so much about 
arithmetic and such things that he just 
thinks of a rule and goes by it whenever 
he wants to do anything.” 

“How did you do it, Uncle Frank ?” 
Johnny asked. 

“I just fixed my eyes on that tree 
over in Mr. Bates’ field when I started, 
and I kept looking right at that. Of 
course I went straight toward it so long 
as my eyes were fixed on it. That’s the 
way to make straight paths—look at one 
thing ahead of you,” Uncle Frank an- 
swered. | 

Then he went on to say something 
about “making straight paths for your 
feet.” That is in the Bible, and Uncle 
Frank knows as much about the Bible 
as about arithmetic. Somehow when 
he says anything about it, it seems dif- 
ferent from what some other people tell 
about such things; and he says the way 
to make straight paths like the Buble 
means, is to fix your eyes upon Jesus, 
just as he fixed his eyes upon the tree 
in Mr. Bates’ field. — Zhe Giant Killer. 


HOW A BOY BECAME A COMMANDER. 


There lived in a Scotch village a little 
boy, Jamie by name, who set his heart 
on being a sailor. His mother loved 
him very dearly, and the thought of giv- 
ing him up grieved her exceedingly, but 
she finally consented. As the boy left 
home she said to him: ‘Wherever you 
are, Jamie, whether on sea or land, 
never forget to acknowledge your God. 
Promise me that you will kneel down, 
every night and morning, and say your 
prayers, no matter whether the saiiors 
laugh at you or not.” 

“Mother, I promise you I will,” said 
Jamie; and soon he was on a ship 
bound for India. | 

They had a good captain, and as 


no one laughed at the boy when he 
kneeled down to pray. 

But on the return voyage, some of the 
sailors having run away, their places 
were supplied by others, one of whom 
proved to be a very bad fellow. When 
he saw little Jamie kneeAng down to 
say his prayers, he went up to him, and, 
giving him a sound box on the ear, said 
in a decided tone, ‘‘None of that here, 
sir.” 

Another seaman who saw this, al- 
though he swore sometimes, was indig- 
nant that the child should be so cruelly 
treated, and told the bully to come up 
on deck and he would give him a 


and the well-deserved beating was duly 
bestowed. Both then returned to the 
cabin, and the swearing man said, 
“Now, Jamie, say your prayers, and if 
he dares to touch you, I will give him 
another dressing.” | | 
The next night the devil put it into 

the little boy’s mind that it was quite 
unnecessary for him to create such a dis- 
turbance in the ship, when it could eas- 
ily be avoided if he would only say his 
prayers quietly in his hammock, so that 
nobody would observe it. But.the mo- 
ment that-the friendly sailor saw Jamie 
get into the hammock without first 
kneeling down to: pray, he huirried to 
the spot, and, dragging him out by the 
neck, he said : | 

“Kneel down at once, sir! Do you 
think I am going to fight for you, and 
you not say your prayers, you young ras- 
cal ?” 

During the whole voyage back to Lon- 
don, the profane sailor watched over the 
boy as if he had been his father, and 


edin the dead of night by their own 


some of the sailors were religious men, | 


from house to house to tell certain per- 


‘ 


A LAND OF QUEER CUSTOMS. 


All things are reversed in Holland. 
The maih entrance to the finest public 
buildiag inthe country, The Palace, or 


late town hall, of Amsterdam, is its back | 


door. Bashful maidens hire beaux to- 
escort them to the Kermis, or fair, on 
festival-days. Timid citizens are scar- 


watchmen, who, at every quarter of the 
hour, make such a noise with their 
wooden clappers one would suppose the 
town to be on fire. You will see sleds 
used in the summer there. They go 
bumping over the bare cobblesones, 
while the driver holds a dripping oil-rag 
in advance of the runners to lessen the 
friction. You will see streets of water ; 
and the country roads paved as nicely 
as Broadway. You will see vessels 
hitched, like horses, to their owners’ 
door-posts ; and whole rows of square- 
peaked houses leaning over the street, 
as if they were getting ready to tumble. 
Instead of solemn striking clocks, you 
will hear church chimes playing snatches 
of operatic airs every quarter of an hour, 
by way of marking the time. You will 
see looking-glasses hanging outside of 
the dwellings ; and pincushions display- 
ed on the street-doors. The first are 
called spionnen (or spionnetjen), and are 
sO arranged outside of the windows that 
persons sitting inside can, without being 
seen, enjoy a reflection of all that is go- 
ing on in the street. They can learn, 
too, what visitcr may be coming, and 
watch him rubbing his soles to a polish 
before entering. The pincushion 
means that a new baby has appeared in 
the household. If white or blue, the 
new-comer is a girl; if red, it is a little 
Dutchman. Some of these signals are 
very showy affairs ; some are not cush-, 
ions at all, but merely shingles trimmed 
with ribbon or lace; and, among the 
poorest class, it is not uncommon to see 
merely a white or red string tied to the 
door-latch—fit token of the meager life 
the poor little stranger is destined to 
lead. | 

Sometimes, instead of either pincush- 
ion or shingle, you will see a larze 
placard hung outside of the front door. 
Then you may know that somebody in 
the house is ill, and his or her present 
condition is described on the placard 
for the benefit of inquiring friends; and 
sometimes, when such a placard has 
been taken down, you may meet a grim- 
looking man on the street, dressed in 
black tights, a short cloak, and high hat 
from which a long, black streamer is 
flying. This is the Aanspreker, going 


sons that their friend is dead. He at- 
tends to funerals, and bears invitations 
to all friends whose presence may be de- 
sired. A strange, weird-looking figure 
he is; and he wears a peculiar, profes- 
sional cast of countenance that is any- 
thing but comforting. : 


PEOPLE WHO BARK. 


Every day, for months, as I have 
taken my morning ride to town, I have 
noticed a dog who bounds forth from a 
door-yard that overlooks the busy high- 
way of the steed of steam and barks 
himself weak at the rushing trains. He 
really accomplishes nothing, but do you 
suppose you could convince his canine 
brain that he was not at once a reproach 
and a terror to the numerous trains that 
disturb his rest P | 

He reminds me of certain people we 
meet all the way through life. They 
bark at trains continually while the Lord 
prolongs their breath, and the faster the 
train and the more it carries the louder 
they bark. They fondly imagine that 
the voice of their ranting protest accom- 
plishes a purpose in the world. They 
are always barking at capital and at rich 


every night saw that he knelt down and 
said his prayers. Jamie soon began to 


ropes and rigging, and when he became’ 

old enough, about taking latitude and 
longitude. | 

Several years ago the largest steamer 


ever built, called the Great Eastern, was | 


. launched on the ocean, and carried the 
famous cable across the Atlantic. A very 
reliable, experienced captain was chosen 
for this important undertaking, and who 


should it be but little Jamie? When the ' 


_ Great Eastern returned to England after 
this successful voyage, Queen Victoria 
bestowed upon him the honor of knight 
‘hood, and the world now knows him as 
Sir James Anderson.— Mail and Ex- ' 
Press. | | 
ODDS AND ENDS. | 
Teacher in grammar class: ‘‘What is | 
the future of ‘He drinks?’” Johnnie: | 
‘He is drunk.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


We should’ 


gets 
ne, though not much ; but Uncle | Dispasch. 


‘‘When I want rest of body I hire a 
servant, when I want rest of mind I dis- 
charge her,” epigrammatically remarks 
one housekeeper. 

‘‘Your husband is one of the loveliest 
men I ever saw. Do you give him his 
way all the time?” ‘He thinks I do.” 
—New York Recorder. 


_ In view of the theological unrest in 
many localities, a paper publishes the 
following note : Chairman of Pulpit sup- 
ply : “Good morning, Brother Pastor, 
what salary will you expect for the com- 
ing year?” “Oh, no more than last 
year, I’m still sound in faith ! ” 


A writer on physiology asserts that the 
human body generates enough heat dur- 


_ing the day to melt forty four pounds of 
ice and raise it to the boiling point. 


Probably the professor would get even 
more startling results 1f he would experi- | 
ment with a Pittsburg citizen the day he 


be industrious, and during his spare time | 
studied his books. He learned all about |- 


men and at corporations. They bark 
at people of courteous manners, and all 
the ways and customs of polite and 
gentle society with fierce and futile 
yelpings. They bark at the swift ad- 
vancement of the world from ignorance 
to enlightment, from superstition to 
libéralism. 

They bark at the churches because 
they are on a train that has side tracked 
Calvin. They bark at polite young 
men who wear clean linen and call them 
dudes; they bark at women who have 
one or two ideas outside of fashionable 
folly and inane conventionalism, and 
call them cranks; they bark at every- 
thing on wheels, where wheels typify 
strength and achievement. They will 
go on barking, too, while the world 


finds room and maintains patience for 
them and their barking.—Chicago Her- 
ald, 


THE NICKEL WITH a StrRinG To It. 
—If you drop a nickel with a string at- 
tached, keeping the end of the string in 
your hand, have you really dropped the 
coin? An Iowa judge has decided in 
the affirmative. An ingenious youth in 
that State tied a thread to a nickel, 
dropped the nickel in a slot machine, 
got what he wanted, then, withdrawing 
the nickel by the thread, repeated it un- 
til he had made a clean sweep of the 
receptacle’s contents. He was arrested 
on a charge of theft, but the judge who 
tried him held that he had committed 


‘neither burglary, larceny, nor robbery, 


nor even obtained property under false 
pretenses. He had merely done what 
the inscription on the machine told him 
to do—dropped a nickel in the slot— 
and had kept on doing it. Nothing 
said about leaving the coin where it was 
dropped. This decision will probably 
abate a nuisance.—Chicago Journal. 
Thoughtlessness is never an excuse 
for wrong doing. Our hasty actions dis- 
close as nothing else our habitual feel-— 
ings. — Field. 


‘reply. ‘That will do this time,” said 


thing, at least, is clear. If in an age to 


Only a Penny. 


‘‘None shall appear before meempty. (Ex. 
xxitt: 15.) 
-** Only a penny,” I heard them say— 

A penny for Jesus, if given each day, 

_ Would send the gospel to every soul — 

Now sitting in darkness, from pole to pole; 

Only a penny from every one | 

Who bears the name of God’s own Son. 


: Only a penny ! How small a sum, 


By the side of the millions that go for rum _ 


To ruin the bodies and souls of men, . 
Or the millions that end in smoke! and then, 
Of a penny apiece from every one 


Who is saved by the death of God’s own Son! ° 


Only a penny, and nothing moe 

A penny for Jesus, from out our store, 
When each freely spends upon himself, 
For many a trifle, the precious pelf; 
Only a penny from every one 

Who loves and trusts in God’s own Son. 


Only a penny from young and old, 

From the little lambs within the fold; 

From orphans and widowed ones, who share 
With all God’s poor in the Shepherd’s care; 
Only a penny from every one 

Who prays in the name of God’s own Son. 


_ Only a penny, to show our love 
To Him who left his home above 3 
For this very work, and whose last command 
Left this mission to Christians in every land, 
Only a penny for every one : 
To send the gospel of God’s own Son. 


Only a penny; but day by day, 

As the days and weeks and years fly away, 

Oh, so joyfully dropping it in the ‘*bank,”’ 

And never forgetting Him to thank 

Who gave us our pennies, every one, | 

With all other gifts, through his own dear 
Son. —Maria A. West. 


THE BISHUP’S PRAYER. 
“It was during the one hundred and 


twenty-five days’ fight between Dalton | 


and Atlanta,” said Major Charles Van- 
derford, in one of his delightful strains 
of reminiscence yesterday, “that I saw 
one of the finest exhibitions of priestly 


courage that I know of history ever hav- | . 


ing recorded. We were in the ditches 


| for the night. Twilight had not yet fall- 


en, and the batteries of the enemy were 
playing upon us from the other side of a 
fertile Georgia valley. As I rode with 
another staff officer along the line of the 
breastworks, I could see our hardy sol- 
diers nimbly betaking themselves to 
close cover, as the range of the ap- 
proaching guns drew nearer the proper 
mark. | 

‘‘At the end of the entrenchment was 
a booth, roughly constructed with poles 
and covered with heavy boughs. Be- 
neath it were the officers of the com- 
mand, and in their midst old Bishop A. 
L. P. Green was standing, praying for 
the success of the cause. He had just 
returned from Nashville, and his words 


‘were filled with a new earnestness. 


‘All at once a cannon ball struck the 
corner of the booth and completely de- 
molished it. The heavy poles fell over 
the men and several were painfully 
wounded. A bough brushed my face, 
causing the blood to come. Not a twig 
touched the Bishop, however, and he 
lost not one word from his prayer. The 
men scarcely moved. He prayed for our 
friends and our enemies who held us in 
contempt and scorn, and he prayed for 
the coming of God’s kingdom, even in 
the time of war. I wanted the prayer 
to come to a close, for the Yankees were 
getting their range, and I did not know 
how soon the next ball would carry us all 
away, but the Bishop prayed on, heed- 
less of the cannonading, 

‘‘When he had finished the stars were 
beginning to shine. The great guns 
were silent, and the Yankee band began 
to play the ‘Star Spangled Banner.’ Our 
band responded with the ‘Mocking Bird,’ 


They repeated it; then our band played 


the ‘Star Spangled Banner’ itself, and 
so they continued exchanging courtesies 
until far after midnight. The next morn- 
ing was the signal for a renewed attack, 
and many a. brave Southern boy lost his 
life that day.—Vashville American. 


ANECDOTE OF WEBSTER.—When quite 
young at school, Daniel Webster was one 
day guilty of violation of the rules. He 
was detected in the act, and called up by 
the teacher for punishment. This was 
to be the old-fashioned ferrullng of the 
hand. His hand -happened to be very 
dirty. Knowing this, on his way to the 
teacher’s desk he spat upon the palm of 
his right hand, wiping it off on the side 
of his pantaloons. ‘Give me your hand, 
sir,” said the teacher, very sternly. Out 


went the right hand, partly cleaned. 


The teacher looked at it a moment, and 
said, ‘Daniel, if you will find another 
hand in this. school-room as filthy as 
that, I will let you off this time.” Instant- 
ly from behind his back came the left 
hand. “Here it is, sir,” was the ready 


the teacher; you can take your seat, 
sir.” —Selected. 


AN EXPENSIVE Po.icy.—The Italian 
Prime Minister, Signor Crispi, was sud- 
denly defeated, and resigned, mainly be- 
cause of unpopularity arising from the 
enormous taxation in Italy, amounting, 
it is stated, to ninety dollars for every 
inhabit:nt, and due to the maintenance 
of an immense military armament. One 


which war is incontestibly more and 


more repugnant, any great power may 
wisely refrain from the enormous cost of 


maintaining a vast system of military | 


and naval offence and defence, it is the 
United States. There is no doubt that 
as Py samme advances not only the duel 
and the practice of carrying weapons b 
individuals disappears, but the policy of 
maintaining vast national armaments by 
crushing taxation, or the old axiom, in 
time of peace prepare for war, is also 
growing obsolete.— Harper's Weekly. | 
The United States has now in Chi- 
lean waters the San Francisco, Ralji- 


NEW ENGLAND 
SOAP COMPANY 
FISBBECK & GLOOTZ, Proprietors, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Manufacturers of Laundry and Toilet 
foaps. Our celebrated Queen Li:y Soap has 
now been on the market for twenty-three 

ears. It recommends itself for washing 
idies, window curtains, flannel goods--in 
fact, for anything valuable it has no equal. 
Give it a trial, if you have not done so already 


| DEALERS IN CHOICE FaT 
MACKEREL AND 
TONGUES AND SOUNDS 


GROCERIES AND PROVISIONS. 
Sole Agents For 


DIAMOND 


In Sealed Tins, for Hot Climates 


26 & 28 California Street. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW MUSIC 


453, 455, 457, 459, 461, 463 Washington St., 
in the exact trade center of Boston, is the 
present central establishment of the 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


And includes an elegant large retail store of 
70 :eet front, Piano Parlors of great beauty, 
and many halls, warerooms and offices de- 
voted to the storing and sale of the largest 
stock of music on the continent, and of ey- 
ery es band, orchestral or other instru- 
ment. 

The store, from its situation, is accessible 
to all music lovers in Eastern Massachusetts, 
and. by its universal system of advertising, 


mailing of lists and catalogues, extensive 
correspondence, and prompt mailing and 
expressing of goods ordered, practically 
stands at the door of every village home, 
and is a neighbor to all the scattered farm- 
houses of the whole country. 

Correspond freely for lists. information or 
musical advice. 


Any 000k mailed, postpaid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


BOosToOon. 
LYON & HEALY, 


Chicago. 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 


323 Bush St., Ss. Fy, 


Will endeavor to please any who would want 
suit of clothing made 
to order. 


stock, manufactured from 
AOoOoOkz,. 


If we do not have in stock the “etgior seal a 
tern our customer wante, we will go with 
to the wholesale cloth houses, where he can 


| obtain the best selection ia San Francisco to 


choose from. Fifteen per vceat discount to 
clergymen. 
323 BUSH STREET, 8S. F., 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


Store’ 2012 Mission 8t., 
Near Sixteenth. 


_CLEANSES THE 


ELY’S 


CREAM BALM 


CATARRKA 
rayon 


NASAL PASSAGES, 
ALLAYS PAIN AND 


INFLAM MATION, 


HEALS THE SORES 
RESTORES‘ THE 
SENSES OF TAS1E 
AND SMELL. 


the CURE. 


A particle is applied 
into each nostril, anc HAY = EVER 
is agreeable. Price 6Uc at druggists’; by mail, 
registered, 60c. ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren 
Street, New York. 


ESTABLISHED 1862, 
W. A. HAMMOND, 


Watchmaker and, Jeweler 


No. 4 SIXTH STREET, S. F. 
Near Market St. | 


Watches cleaned, $1; Main 
All work watranted. Fine watc 


elry repairing a specialty. 


Wm.. SHEW’S 
Photographic Gallery 


rings, $1. 


Aut Kinps or Puoroanaraio Work 


OF” The 


per dozen. 
PRINTING CO., for many 
years at No. 10 Post 8St., Ma- 


ROBERTS sonic Temple, has REMOVED 


to commodious quarters in the Thomas Da 
ER STREET. 
Above Kearny 7 


ertising. 


: and Char | 


the million. Artistic ing, 
Fine Ait Adv 


FOSTER C0, 


snd jew- 


$1.25 and $1.50 
very best Cabinet Photographr, {8 | free vg 


| 


Safe & Lock 
COMPANY. 


Safes of Everv Description. 

FIRE PROOF, BURGLAR PROOF, 
AND FIRE AND BURGLAR PROor. 
VAULT DOORS, ETC., ETo. 


Correspondence solicited. 


AGENT FOR PAOIFIC COAST. 


411 and 413 Market S..F. 


DONALD KENNEDY 
Of Roxbury, Mass., says 


Kennedy’s Medical Discovery 


cures Horrid Old Sores, Deep 


Seated Ulcers of 4Q years 


standing, Inward Tumors, and 
every disease of the skin, ex- 


cept Thunder Humor, and 


Cancer that has taken root. 


Price $1.50. Sold by every 
Druggist in the United States — 


and Canada. 


TUBBS 
Cordage Company 


(Founded in 1856. Incorporated 
April, 1889.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL SIZES OF 


MANILA AND SISAL ROPE, 
BINDER TWINE, DRILLING 
CABLES, WHALE LINE. 


Directors—A. L. Tubbs, President; Hiram 
Tubbs, Vice-President; Alfred 8. Tubbs, Treas- 
urer; Austin O. Tabbs; Herman A. Tubbs. 
Chas. W. Kellogg, Secretary. 


Nos. 611 and 613 Front Streat, 
| San 


W. W. CHASE & CO. 


HAY 
GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET 
San Francisco. 


THE SATHER BANKING CO. 


,000,000 
JAMES K. WILSON......... a 

N. SHEPARD........ 
J. 8. HUTOHINSON............... Manager 
F. W. Sumner, W. P. Johnson, O. F.A. Talbot 


Charles Main James K. Wilson. 


Obtained, and all PATENT BUSINESS at- 
tended to for MODERATE FEES. Our office is 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob- 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING or 
PHO We advise as to nt- 
free of charge and we make NO CHARGE 

PATENT IS SECURED. 

For circular, advice, terms and references to 
actual clients your own State, County, City or 


Hown, write (0 


Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D © 


TO of invention. 


A pamphlet of information and ab- 
stract of the laws, showing low ta 
Obtain Patents, 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE ‘HOTEL’ 


319-325 Sansome St., 8. F. 

(One door from Bank of California. ) 
The traveling | pongo will find this to be the 
most convenient as well as the most comfort- 
able Hotel in the ¢ yi Board and room, $1, 
None but most hit 
white lator 
employed. Free coach to an [from the Hotel. 
. WI. MONTGOMERY, Proprietor 
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C. A. Huntington, 


Wepnespay, May 27, 1891.] 


HE Pacrvic: SAN FRANCISCO, UAL- 


EARLY CHURCHES. 


»ROTHER HUNTINGTON AT OLYMPIA. 


The pulpit in the Congregational 
church was occupied last night by Rev. 
founder of that 
church in this city, and one of the old- 
est ministers of the gospel. Dr. Hunt- 
ington, though in his eightieth year, is 
bright, active and wide awake, and is 
able to read without the use of glasses. 
His health has been well preserved, and, 
as he says, few give him credit for be- 


ing so far along in life. 


dn 1865, Dr. Huntington resided in 
Illinois from which place he received 
the appointment of chief clerk in the 
office of Indian Affairs, under W. H. 
Waterman, and afterwards under Gen- 
eral McKenny. The office in those 
days was onthe upper floor of the build- 
ing at thecorner of Franklin and F ourth 
streets, now occupied by James Mars, 
and the internal revenue office was down 
stairs. 

Dr. Huntington was seen by a 77i- 
une representative this morning. ‘I 
could write a book on my experiences 
here,” he said, “and it does me good to 
see this old place and recall so many 
happenings of theearly day. Of course, 
in 65, there was no railway from Illi- 
nois, and to get here I had to go to 
New York, and thence around the 
Horn, or across the Isthmus. I took 
the latter route, and up to Olympia by 
way of the straits. It cost consider- 
ably more then than at present. I 
paid $300 in greenbacks to ’Frisco, and 
that was second class, too; first class 
was $400. When I rezched ’Frisco, 
my greenbacks were not current for the 
rest of the journey, and I had to sell 
them for gold, for forty-eight cents on 
the dollar. I took the ship Oregon, aft- 
erward turned into a railway vessel, and 
paid forty dollars in gold for my pas- 
sage to Victoria, making more than 
eighty dollars in greenbacks. From 
Victoria to Olympia the fare was fifteen 
dollars and fifty cents in gold, and I 
came onthe old ship Ziliza Anderson, 
under the command of Captain Finch, 


_ who is now in Oakland, Cal. 


‘When I reached here there were no 
ministers at all. The Methodists and 
Presbyterians had church buildings, but 
they all joined in union Sunday-school 
services in the Presbyterian church. [ 
worked in the Presbyterian church, and 
began to preach as a layman. [I shall 
never forget my first sermon. The men 
then frequented the saloons, and it was 
proposed that I should preach a real 
sermon. It was thought that if I could 
deliver one of my own composition 
they would turn out to hear me. So 
the sermon was advertised, and we had 
quite a good congregation. It was en- 
couraging indeed, and many told me 
that if I would continue they would al- 
ways come, and so I did, and was after- 
ward ordained, and have preached near 
ly every Sunday ever since, sometimes 
to Indians and sometimes to whites. I 
didn’t do it for money, but because I 
loved the work. Many a time I’ve hir 
ed a sadddle horse and rode over to 
Yelm or Steilacoom or Puyallup, and 
held services in the old schoolhouse to a 
handful of people. ; 

‘Yes, the Congregational church was 
founded in ’73. AsI said, all denomi- 
nations held their services together in 
the Presbyterian church, when one day 
somebody suggested, ‘‘Why not éstablish 
a church of our own?” and so we did, 
We .organized with a dozen members, 
and, having no place of worship, we 
used the lower hall in the Masonic tem- 
ple for a year or more, when we pur- 
chased an Old frame school building 
from the Catholics, fixed it up, and 
made it quite presentable, and con- 
structed the present church. At the 
close of 73 I was appointed Indian 
agent at the Neah Bay, and took charge 
in’74. At the end of four years I was 
relieved, and was recalled as pastor of 
the church there. I then went to Ver- 
mont on a visit, and was again called in 
‘79. and remained until ’81, when I 
went to Eureka, Cal., as pastor of the 
First Congregational church, for five 
years. I have no charge now, and I’m 
on the retired list. You see, when peo- 
ple get as old as I am, they haven't 

much use for me.” 

Dr. Huntington leaves for home to- 

morrow.—Olympia Tribune of May gth. 


ONE REASON FOR IT. 


The question is asked with great earn- 
estness, Why do not more of our educat- 
ed men enter the Christian ministry ? 
One reason, so obvious that any man 
may pick it up, is: They are not need- 
ed for doing the work in our ministry, 
which is now considered the best and 
highest work. Here is the logic and 
here are the facts: Ministers are to save 
men. Nobody is saved until he is 
“converted.” Nobody is ‘‘converted” 
until he is brought out to say so. The 
measure Of a pastor’s success’ is the 
length of the list of members. The 
number added to the churches on con- 
fession of faith is the number of the 
“converted” in any city, or county or 
State. This is the logic. The facts are: 
The preachers of fervid spirit-and light 
culture are, as a generalthing, more suc- 
cessful than any-others in bringing about 
these results so highly prized. Some- 
‘imes it seems as if the less they know 
and the less scrupulous they are about 
all things of modesty and gentlemanli- 
ness the more successful they are. The 
preachers” are facts. 

Now, with this great work to be so 
done, culture being entirely unnecessary 
for it—indeed, being rather a hindrance 
to.it—why should any man of culture 
€nter upon it? Or, in other words, 


_|are to be five stations. 


Christian work to be uncultured men, 


great work must also abjure culture. If 
called to the ministry by the hand of 
the Lord upon them, why should they 
not take the fitness which is both near- 


body needs—the highest culture in the 
second-rate places of work, |. 
“What can be done about it?” With 
this logic and these facts, on this theory 
of the Christian life and the way to en- 
ter upon it, nothing can be done about 
it except to turn our theological semi- 
naries into Moody training schools, and 
turn the college men over to some other 
denomination of Christians who can 


use them in their best work. 
MARTIN. 


THE BOOK OF JONAH. 


about this book [of Jonah], and I am 
here to tell you that I believe just as 
firmly as I ever did in the historical char- 
acter of the events recorded. At the 
same time, if you take it as an allegory, 
that does not affect the moral and spirit- 
ual truths it contains cr the inspiration 
of the Bible. I have said this much be- 
cause I thought you might want to know 
what I believed. But I would not take 
the question into the Sunday-school at 
all. Take the lesson and teach it, 
and let the status of the book go until 
your children are older. The Sunday- 
school is not the place to discuss such 
questions. There is the third chapter of 
Genesis, about which there is the same 
controversy. But the spiritual lessons 
are the same, whether the text is history 
or allegory. ‘Teach them, and let ques- 
tions of Biblical criticism alone. ‘This 


Old Testament, crammed full of spiritual 
truth and practical lessons. Those sail- 
ors were sensibleand earnest men. They 
had theright idea. They didn’t sit down 
and say, ‘‘Now our gods must save us,” 
as some intelligent Christians do with 
their faith-cure nonsense. They took 
hold and lightened ship and prayed to 
the best God they knew, and the living 
God heard them. Do you think that I 
believe that the millions in Asia and 
Africa and the aisles of the sea go through 
all the terrible trials and afflictions of 
human life praying to the best god they 
know, and that Jehovah could shut his 
ear? I don’t believeit. I believe that 
God answers the aspirations of the hu-. 
man soul. If the answer to prayer de- 
pended upon a right conception of God, 
which one of us has it? Our ideas of 
God are infinitely below Jehovah, as we 
shall find out before we have been in 
heaven ten minutes. This is God’s 
world, and not the devil’s world, and he 
hears and answers prayer.—ev. Dr. 
R. Meredith, in the Independent. 


NEWS BREVITIES. 


The British government has raised the 
wages of 1,000 laborers at Woolich ar- 
senala shilling a week. Some Liberals 
claim that the object is to win the votes 
of these men in a general election near 
at hand. | 


The highest place in the world regu- 
larly inhabited is the Buddhist monastery 
Halue, in Thibet, which is 16,000 feet 
above the sea level. The next highest 
is the railway station at Galena in Peru, 
which is located at a height of 15,635. 
feet. 


According to Herr Japing, the hourly 
rate of water falling over Niagara Falls 
is 100,090,000. tons, representing 16,- 
000,000 horse-power ; and the total daily 
production of coal in the world would 
just about suffice to pump the water 
back again. 

Royalty is magnificent but expen- 
sive, if the following figures are to be 
relied on. Itis said that since Queen 
Victoria’s accession to the throne the 
royal family has cost the nation $17 4,- 
113,115. The Prince of Wales has re- 
ceived about $17,100,000 of this, while 
the Empress of Germany has made 
away with $1,425,555, the Duke of Con- 
naught $1,836,000, and the Princess 
Louisa $660,000. 


The construction of the railroad from 
Jaffa (Joppa) to Jerusalem has been de- 
layed by an accident to the apparatus 
for unloading the plant from the ships, 
but the work is being pushed on. In 
the distance of sixty-one miles there 
The line will 
be a single one at first. The engines 
come from Philadelphia; the plant and 
rolling stock have been made in France. 


The engines are named “Jerusalem,” 
| affa,” and “Ramleh.”—S. S. Chront- 
le. 


__ A bill has passed its second reading 
in the English House of Commons 
which will enable the trustees of religi- 
ous bodies to acquire the title to build- 
_ ing sites compulsorily upon paying 
compensation therefor. The bill pass- 
ed by a vote of 218to 110. The argu- 
-ment for the measure was that it was 
/necessary to enable dissenting congre- 
gations to secure places of worship in 
districts where all the land was owned 
by Episcopalians, who would sell none 
for a non-conformist house of worship. 
Rev. James McMahon of New York 
city, who recently gave $500,000 worth 
of real estate to the Roman Catholic 
University at Washington,.is perhaps 
the richest priest in this country, his 
_wealth being the result of judicious in- 
vestments in real estate. He is an ac- 
complished Biblical and Hebrew schol- 
ar, and once published his version of 
the New Testament. Of late years he 
has given much attention to the perfec- 
tion of church organs, making many 
improvements. 


— 


make the recognized leaders of your) 


and all other men desiring to do like} 


est and best, and you do not need—no- ) 


I have read what has been written| 


is one of the most precious books of the 


Miscellany. 


Thoughts on the Late War. 


I was for Union, you agin it. | 
’Pears like, to me, each side was winner, 


-Lookin’ at Now and all ’at’s in it. 


Le’s go to dinner, 


Le’s kind o’ jes set down together 
And do some partnership forgittin’— 
Talk, say, for instance, ’bout the weather, 
Er somepin fittin’. 


The War, you know, ’s all done and ended, 
And aint changed ne p’nts o’ the compass; 
Both North and South the health’s jes splendid 

As ’fore the rumpus. 


The old farms and the old plantations 
Still occipies their oid positions. 
Le’s git back to old situations 
And old ambitions. 


Le’s let up on this blame, infernal, __ 
Tongue-lashin’ and lap-jacket vauntin’, 
And git back home to the eternal S059 
Ca’m we're a-wantin’, 


Peace kind o’ sort o’ suits my diet— 
When women does my cookin’ for me. 
Ther’ wasn’t overly much pie eat 
Darin the Army. 


—-James Whitcomb Riley. 

CUBA. 
_ The conclusion of a reciprocity treaty 
with Spain, securing to the people of 
this country reciprocal trade relations 
with the Spanish West Indies, follows 
closely on the convention with Brazil. 
The policy of Spain in the Antilles has 
hitherto been so repressive of American 
commercial interests that the treaty 
comes as an agreeable surprise, though 
its concessions are doubtless due to the 
growth of the beet sugar industry, Cuban 
restlessness, and the McKinley Dill 
rather than to any sudden development, 
of a conciliatory spirit. For years the 
United States has purchased nearly, if 
not quite, ninety per cent. of all that 
Cuba has to sell, sending to the island 
in a single year no less than $85,000,000, 
less than twenty per cent. of which has 
been paid in merchandise, owing to the 
heavy iariffsimposed by Spain. Indeed, 
so unbearable have these exactions be- 
come that the import trade of this coun- 
try from the island has fallen off to the 
value of $25,000,000 since 1874, a de- 
crease due to the division between 
Hawali and Germany of sugar imports 
which would otherwise have fallen to 
Cuba. The new treaty, however, great- 
ly increases the opportunities of the pro- 
ducers of both Cuba and the United 
States, opening up to the merchants, 
manufacturers and farmers of the latter 
new markets, which the first year should 
be worth to wheat-growers alone, at least 
$5,000,000. Under it the- crude and 
manufacturing products of the United 
States, including lard, beans, petroleum 
and machinery, are practically exempt 
from duty, while a very considerable re- 
duction is made on American cereals 
and flour. The consumption of flour 
in Cuba is about one-half million barrels 
per annum, most of which is obtained 
from Spain, a tariff of $4.50 per barrel 
on flour and eighty-six cents per bushel 
on wheat, practically prohibiting export 
from this country. But the provisions 
of this new treaty will, it is believed, en- 
able American millers to deliver flour in 
Havana at $6 per barrel, and thus sup- 
ply the entire market of the island, and 
at a single stroke, increase the export 
business of the country from $13,000,000 
to $20,000,000. The cheapening of 
flour will largely increase the consump- 
tion, and with the admission of lard, 
oils, and numerous manufactures, there 
is a good reason to believe that in a few 
years our exports will amount to fully 
half the value of our imports, as there 
is that the first year will increase them 
to nearly $50,000,000. If Spain’s con- 
cessions were carried farther, and per- 
mitted Cuba to exchange hardwood 
lumber for American products, it would 
be possible under the treaty, with the 
revolution in Cuban sugar production 
certain to follow the introduction of 
American machinery, to build up a com- 
merce between this country and the is- 
land of $150,000,000. As is it, the 
treaty demonstrates the wisdom of the 
plan of reciprocity with non-competing 
countries, affording unrivaled opportuni- 
ties to American farmers and merchants, 
and opening new markets for many 
manufactured articles of the extent of 
which only a general inference can now 
be drawn. Meantime, the Republic of 
Santo Domingo has signified its intention 
to enter into reciprocal trade arrange- 
ments with the United States, and a 
commissioner has already arrived at 
Washington to conduct the requisite ne- 
gotiations, an example that will doubt- 
less be followed ere long by the Haytian 
section of the island.—Jnterior, 


NORTHERN AFRICA. 


African news is of an exceedingly 
sensational sort. From the northern 
portion of the continent —Algeria, Mor- 
occo, Tunis and Tripoli—come reports 
of an impending scourge of locusts, 
which threatens to prove one of the 
most destructive ever known. Bedouins 
coming from the interior of Morocco 
state that for a distance of sixty miles 
they passed through swarms of these in- 
sects so dense as to obscure the sun. 
while French official reports from Alge- 
ria describe a single swarm seen near 
, Heraoula as ten miles in length, one 
thousand feet in height, and as entirely 
concealing the landscape. It is now 
twelve years since North Africa was visit- 
ed by a plague of locusts, but if the re- 
ports that the swarms described are only 
the advance guard of the invasion, and 
that the destruction already wrought in 


messed before, the calamity threatens to 
be of an appalling character. In British 


Gambia on the West African coast, the 


many localities is greater than ever wit- | 


| 


native king has recently assumed a hos- 
tile attitude, committing depredations 
upon British colonists, and in reply to 
the remoustrances of the British Com- 


| missioner has cut off portions of the 


cheeks and thighs of the English envoy 
bearing the message. As England never 
allows a crime of this kind to go un- 
punished, three gunboats have been or- 
dered to ascend the Gambia river to the 
capital, and there is every prospect that 
the king will be promptly executed and 
his territory added to the British posses- 
sions. At Bissao, one of the Bissagos 
Islands, off the west coast, the natives 


are reported to have massacred the Por- 
tuguese garrison and hoisted the French 


flag; while off the east coast, in Mada- 
gascar, the Sakalavas have revolted and 
murdered the Hovas soldiers and offi- 
cials. Asthe French already have all 


the colonies they can protect on the west 
coast, the Portuguese will be left to deal . 


swift retribution for the Bissao massacre, 
but it is certain that the Sakalava revolt 
will be used for the further extension of 
the French protectorate in Madagascar. 
A more serious matter still is the accen- 
tuation of the difficulty between England 
and Portugal in East Africa, by the seiz- 
ure by the Portuguese authorities of the 
English steamer Agnes, which was at- 
tempting to carry British colonists up the 
Pungwe river to Mashonaland. As the 
Pungwe is open to British subjects un- 
der the terms of the modus vivendz, 
adopted last November, the seizure was 
a distinct act of aggression, to which 
England has replied by the dispatch of 
three British warships to the mouth of 
the river, and a declaration that upon 
further interference, force will be resort- 
ed to in order to insure respect on the 
part of Portugal to her treaty engage- 
ments. Latest dispatches state that the 
Portuguese Cabinet has consented to 
the passage of the stream, but has ask- 
ed for the extension of the modus viven- 
di, which expires May 14th, on the 
ground that in the present excited state 
of public feeling in Portugal, the publi- 
cation of the convention negotiated will 
imperil the position of the government. 
—Lnterior. 


THREE MIGHTY MEN. 


I recalled the incident a few days ago, 
Says a writer in the New York World, 
as I sat in Trinity listening to Phillips 
Brooks’ noontime talks. It happened 
in the spring of 1883. The four of us 
had gone to Europe together—Dr Mc- 
Vickar of Philadelphia, Phillips Brooks 
and Mr. Robinson, the builder of Bos- 
ton’s Trinity church.: Robinson stands 
six feet two inches in his stockings, Dr. 
McVickar measures six feet four inches, 
and Dr. Brooks exceeds six feet in 
height. Robinson is sensitive about 
his length, and suggested that in order 
to avoid comment the three tall men 
avoid being seen together. Arriving in 
England, they went direct to Leeds, 
where they learned that a lecturer would 
address the working classes on ‘“Ameri- 
ca and Americans.” Anxious to hear 
what: Englishmen thought of the great 
Republic, they went to the hall. They 
entered separately, and took seats apart. 
The lecturer, after some uninterestinz 
remarks, said that Americans were, as a 
rule short, and seldom if ever, rose to 
the height of five feet ten inches. He 
did not know to what cause he could 
attribute this fact, but he wished he 
could present exampfes to the audience. 
Phillips Brooks rose to his feet and 
said: ‘I am an American, and, as you 
see, about six feet in height, and sin- 
cerely hope that if there be any other 
representative of my country present he 
will rise.” After a moment’s interval 
Mr. Robinson rose and said: “I am 
from America, in which country my 
height—six feet two—is the subject of 
no remark. If there be any other 
American here I hope that he will rise.” 
The house was in a jolly humor. Wait- 
ing until the excitement could abate in 
some degree, and the lecturer «regain 
control of his shattered nerves, Dr. Mc- 
Vickar slowly drew his majestic form to 
its full height, and exclaimed: “I am 
an” but he could go no further. 
The audience roared, and the lecturer 
said no more on that subject. | 


THE QUEEN AS A WORKER. 


It is not generally known that the 
Queen is one of the very few persons 
who never has a holiday. 

Last year her Majesty was obliged to 
append her signature to some fifty thou- 
sand documents. | 

These were signed at Windsor, on the 
Continent, at Balmoral, at Buckingham 
Palace, and even in railway trains. 


If you goto King’s Cross any morning, | 


when the Queen is residing at her Scotch 
abode, you will see a Queen’s messenger 
starting off for Scotland with forty or 
fifty bags and boxes. | 

Most of these contain letters and 
papers of various sorts, the remainder 
consist of domestic supplies; for even 
when in Scotland the Queen gets her 
butter and cream and fruit from her own 
farm near Windsor. — | 

The messenger arrives at Aberdeen at 
three in the morning, where he finds a 
special train awaiting him to take him 
to Ballater. He remains at Balmoral 
about twenty four hours, and then takes 
back to town all the documents that 
have been signed. — | 

Six messengers are perpetually em- 
ployed in going backward and forward. 

The Queen gets up at half-past seven. 
At eight she has prayers and at half-past 
eight, breakfast, after which she walks 
for an hour, and then works with her 
secretary until twoo’clock. She has fre- 
quently been kept at work all day long, 
and is often called up in the middle of 


-TALMAGE’S BUSY WIFE. 

Mrs. Talmage is distinctly her hus- 
band’s right hand, and all the details of 
his busy life are looked after by her, 
says Edward W. Bok in Zhe. Ladies’ 
Home Journal, 
woman, having a rare executive ability, 
capable of easily handling a number of 
things at the same time. Much of Mr. 
Talmage’s daily work is planned and 
laid out by her. She makes his pastor- 
al and social engagements, and all his 
lecturing interests. are in her hands, 
She knows his capacities even better 
than he. Whenever a journey is to be 
made, it is she who lays out the route, 
procures the tickets and staterooms, and 
attends to all the details. No public 
man, perhaps, is saved so many annoy- 
ances as is Dr. Talmage by his wife’s 
foresight and ability. The rear apart- 
ment of the second floor is Mrs. Tal- 
mage’s working room. 
furnished, but more with an eye to utili 
ty than ornamentation. In this room 
Mrs. Talmage spends most of her time. 
It is “her private den/’’ All the mail 
that is left at the house for Dr. Talmage 
is taken into this room and is opened 
by her. It is not an unusual thing for 
the postman to deliver between one and 
two hundred letters a day, all of. which 
pass through Mrs, Talmage’s hands. 


Business letters are answered by her, » 
and all letters that may be of an un- 


pleasant or annoying personal nature 
are destroyed. Dr. Talmage never sees 
them. i 
A day in Mrs. Talmage’s home would 
be a revelation to those who believe 
that the life of a public man’s wife isa 
succession of pleasures, dotted here with 
a pretty complement and there with a 
token of honor. While many people are 
yawning and preparing to break their 
night’s rest, Mrs, Talmage is already up, 
opening the first. mail. Breakfast is 
promptly at eight o’clock. Then the 
family separate and the wife begins to 
receive callers —which alone is a task. 
It is a well-known saying among the 
neighbors that “the Talmage bell is 
never still.” All kinds of people must 
be seen, innumerable appointments 
made and kept, and the pastoral work 
of’ the largest church in America must 
be looked after, the details of a score or 
more missionary, ‘church, literary socie- 
ties with which Mrs. Talmage, or her 
husband, is connected, have their de- 
mands, and, ‘in add tion to all these, are 
the household cares of a large house 
and a family of growing children. All 
the appointments of the Talmage home 
in Brooklyn reflect the woman who pre- 
sides over it. Gaudiness in furniture or 
decorations is absent, and, instead, one 
sees a harmony of good taste on every 
hand. Mrs. Talmage is an excellent 
housekeeper and her home shows it. 


MESSAGE OF A BURNING BIBLE. 


Mr. J. H. McEwen says: “I knew a 
man, an avowed infidel, who hated God’s 
Word with a.most virulent hatred. To 
show his abhorrence of it he burned all 
the Bibles and books of a religious nat- 
ture in his home. He resolved that 
never again should a page bearing the 


name of God upon it enter his house. | 


Time passed on, and one day, as he was 
going through an old lumber-room he 
spied, under a heap of old books, the 
well-known covers. Kneeling down, he 
drew it out, and there met his eye the 
familiar words, ‘‘Holy Bible.” With a 
frown of displeasure he lifted the Book 
between his finger and thumb, as if its 
very touch would c:ntaminate, and hur- 
ried down stairs and gathered the whole 
household together to witness the de- 
struction of that Bible. The fire was 
stirred into a blaze, and the Word of God 
cast into the flames. It fell wide open, 
and asthe master of the house stood 
gloating over its destruction, and watch- 
ing its leaves scorch and shrivel up, his 
eyes caught the words, ‘Every one that 
doeth evil hatheth the light, neither 
cometh to the light, lest his deeds be 
reproved.” These words shot into his 
heart with sudden force. ‘Ah,’ he 
thought, ‘that is just what I have been 
doing, hating the light, perhaps I am in. 
darkness all the while!’ By degrees the 
awful conviction forced itself upon him 
that he was going with headlong speed 
to his ruin. His anxiety increased, un- 
til he could bear it no longer. He knew 
a Christian whom he thought could help 
him. Going to his house, he told him 
his difficulty, and God’s way of salvation 
was shown him. The result was that 
soon he accepted Christ, and became 
his most devoted follower.”—Christan 
Record, | 


DON’T SCATTER TOO MUCH. 


We are persuaded that some minis- 
ters scatter too much. The temptation 
of the times is for all to do so. Con- 
ventions and Institutes and Conferences 
and Associations and so forth, of all 
sorts and sizes, are being held incessant- 
ly. Those in charge want the conven- 


tion “a success,” whether any substan- | 


tial good results or not. And so minis- 
ters are kept busy about the machinery 
of the church and of society, to tlie 
souls in their special care. Some men 
lecture for societies and churches, give 
addresses in the interest of good causes, 
spend a day here and an evening there 


for the benefit of some organization— 
and the work is all good ; yet we verily. 


believe that this time would better be 
consecrated on the individual churches 
ot which these men are pastors. Build 
them: up in righte usness, make them 
large and strong, and a permanent bless- 


ing is thereby furnished to all good in- 


terests. Studying, praying, preaching, 
pastoral visiting—these are to be stable 
things in the minister’s life.—A/schigan 


It is tastefully 


She is a_ business |} 


Pilgrim Bookstore, 


The Stenograph | 


FOR DYSPEPSIA, 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


Is an effective remedy, as numerous testimo- 
nials conclusively prove. “For two years 
_I was a constant sufferer from dyspepsia — 
and liver complaint, I doctored a long 
time and the medicines prescribed, in nearly 
every case, only aggravated the disease. 
An apothecary advised me to use Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. I did so, and was cured 
at a cost of $5. Since that time it has 
been my family medicine, and sickness has 
become a stranger to our household. [ 
believe it to be the best medicine on earth.” | 
—P. F. McNulty, Hackman, 29 Summer st., 


FOR DEBILITY, | 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


Is a certain cure, when the complaint origi- 
nates in impoverished blood. “I was a 
great sufferer from a low condition of the 
blood and general debility, becoming finally, 
so reduced that I was unfit for work. Noth- 
ing that I did for the complaint helped me 

so much as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, a few bottles 
of which restored me to health and strength. 
I take every opportunity to recommend this 
medicine in similar cases.” — C. Evick, 14 E. 
Main st., Chillicothe, Ohio. 


FOR ERUPTIONS 


_ And all disorders originating in impurity of 
the blood, such as boils, carbuncles, pimples, 
blotches, salt-rheum, scald-head, scrofulous 
sores, and the like, take only 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
PREPARED BY 

DR. J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


The Cewne 
wongfellow. 


r Stone of a Nation.”— 


PLYMOUTH ROCK. 


Have you stood on the world famous “‘ Plymouth 
Rock,’ or visited the historic scenes in Pilgrim-land? 

Would you do thisin by ae and story, send for 
one the : 

m pses o igrim Pl outh.—F 
cight views in Phate Gratare 
and paintings, with descriptive text, showing the 
of 1620 and the Plymouth of teday. 
Price by mail, $1.50. Reduced’ size, thirty-four 


about h.—E 

: e ut mouth.— b 

W. Bicknell, in white portfolio. fixie, 
Pilgrim outh. — Sixteen Ind 

views, with descriptive text. Size, 10x13. C 

orn gilt, $4.50. Same, in handsome 

n 

8 8; deeply 

Little Pi s at Plymouth.—By L. B. 


Humphrey. The Pil story told for 
Fine illustrated: $1.08, 


Plymouth Rock Pa Weights.— 
Models of the famous Rock, two sissés mail 
35 and 50 cents each. | ; 

Gev. Carver’s Chair.— Models of the Chair 
brought in the Mayflower, 1620, 25 cents. 

Photographs of Plymouth Bock, 
aes pio Hall, National Monument to the Pil 
and one hundred other subjects of historic interest. 
Extra fine views, 534x8%4, 35 cents each, $4.00 per 
dozen. Catalogue free. 

Plymouth Albums, 31 Views, 25 cents. 
Any of the above books will make handsome 
Christmas and Birthday presents, and will be 
mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 


We have sent samples to the editor of this paper 


who will vouch for 
Agents wanted. 

A. 5S. BURBANE, 
Plymouth, Mass. 


eir excellence. 


Rapid, Accurate, E = 
Sim} le. 


The Special Merits of the Stenograph: 


It can be learned in one-third the time the 


ncil Bystems require. All its work is uni- — 


orm, and mechanically exact. Its use is pleas- 
ant, and does not strain theeyes, hands or coke, 
It can be operated in the dark, as well as in the 
light. It can be ured upon the lap in a public 
assembly, without attracting notice. The writ- 
ing of one operator can easily be read by anoth- 
er. Wecl that we have in the Stenograph 
a system of shorthan: as rapid as anv other; 
the most exact and uniform, the least tiresome 
in practice, and by far the most easily and 
quickly learned. 


Price of Stenograph, with Manual... $25 €0 


Instruction. £0 00 

This includes the machine, the handsome lea- 
ther and plush case, two rclls of paper, and 
FULL COURSE OF INSTRUCTION in our or Ey- 
ening Schcol. The Stenograph is now in use in 


a great many large business houses here, our ’ 


scholars giving the very best satisfaction; and 
we lack bright, well-educated young people to 
fill all the positions offered ‘us. 

o3” Come and take trial lessons free. 


G-. G. WICKSON & Co., 


8 & 6 Front St , near Market 8t., 8. F. 
846 North Market St., Los Angeles. 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE, 


Importers and Dealers in 
BOOK, NEWS, 
WRITING AND 
WRAPPING 


~ 


OARD STOOK, STRAW and 


BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO, 


Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


JOHN F. LYONS, 


NOTARY PUBLIC. 


And Commissioner of Deeds for ali the States 
and Territories. 


OrrFice: 607 Montgom St. 
t., between Pine 


ReEstpENcE: 1413 Polk 
and California. 

@@- Acknowledgments and depositions 
taken at any time, day or night. Loans ne- 
otiated. estate bought and sold, and 
egal documents Carefully drawn. | 


PEASE, 


Surgeon, 
or Hom@orirax,) 
125 Turk Street, - 
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Office Hours: 1to4 p.m. Usually at home. 
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May 


Highest of all i in U; Gov' Report, 17, , 189, 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Powder 


‘SPOKES FORM THE *‘HUB.”’ 


A CAPITAL TRIP. 


Confronted by good wishes, we mov- 
ed out of the B. and P. station on the 
Fall River Line Boat train at 6 Pp. m. 
Eighty minutes of railing took us to the | 
palatial steamer P/ymouth—capable of 
accommodating one thousand people— 
that steamed majestically down the Nar- 
agansett, conciliated Point Judith, left 
Little Rhody on the right, and while we 
slept quietly, ‘‘sound”-ed her way be- 
tween Long Island and the diversified 
shore of the Nutmeg State. The gate 
of a bad name was open, and we passed 
into East river under the famous Brvuok- 
lyn bridge (about 6 o’clock A.M.) in 
sight of the Statue of Liberty, around 
the Battery, that was considerably batter- 
ed by the preliminary blows of removal, 
and pier-ed at the smelling water-front 
of the great metropolis. Crossing the 
historic Hudson, whose commotioned 
waters much resembled ‘‘The Beautiful 
Blue Danube,” which, when we saw it, 
must have been recently repainted or be- 
come very much soiled, we boarded 
the Pennsylvania Route train, under the 
new arch of what issaid to be the largest 
railroad station in the world, that by a 
somewhat warm and dusty ride of three 
and a half hours took us to Wash- 
ington, destined to be the finest capital 
in the world. After a little rest and a 


poor dinner at the Ebbitt House, we 
were driven about the city, and had 


pointed out to us the residences of the 
notables, the statuary adornments of the 
city, the Department buildings, parks, 
etc. It was Mrs, Scribe’s first visit to 
the home of Yncle Sam, What a won- 
derful growth and im in Wash- | 

ington since the war! during which for 
the first time it was seen by the Scribe, 

who visited the camps on the southerly 
side of the Potomac, degenerating under 
the masterly inactivity of McClellan, 
when a pall of darkiiess was settling 
down on the country, and demoraliza- 
tion wrought in the camp, and the army 
was actually dying for (want of} a fight— 
like many churches becoming enervated 
for want of aggressive work and Chris- 
tian activity. A drunken man said in 
our hearing, ‘‘The devil isn’t a very bad 
fellow when one gets acquainted with 
him,” and showed how much like “the 
old boy” he had himself become. 

A splendid stretch of park is furnished 
by the connected and ample grounds of 
the Capitol, Botanical Garden, Smithso- 
nian Institute, Washington monument 
‘towering heavénward in magnificent sim- 
plicity, whose lofty top is reached by an 
elevator, and the verdant surroundings 
of the White House! After a night’s 
rest and cooling, supplemented by morn- 
ing hours, we Lucy-ed_ forth to visit the 
official residences of California’s recent 
distinguished guests, the aroma of whose 
‘continued ovation has daily reached us. 
May 1st, the day we called, I think they 
were in your city of San Francisco. 

Thirty years had made little change 
in the external appearance of the Presi- 
dential mansion. Your spokesman had 
no desire to enter it when in Washington 


during the administration of Mr. Harri- 


son’s predecessor. 

The large portrait-adorned and dawn- 
cheered reception-room only was open 
to the public, but by the verbal use of 
the Scripture promise, “Knock and it 
shall be opened unto you,” we two ob- 
tained admittance*to the Green Room 
and the equally famous Blue Room, 
whose walls, windows, and furniture were 
recently covered with very rich biue bro- 
caded silk to Mrs. Harrison’s taste. 
The usher appointed by Mr. Lincoln, 
whom we took by the hand in the last 


named room, when he . seemed very’ 


weary with a weight of care, permitted 
us to see also the private parlor of the 
Presidential family, the third room of 
the series from the East Room. 

The suggestion of the Chief of the 
Capital Police that the White House 
should be kept as it is, without the pro- 
posed two new wings, as a monument 
and memorial for public receptions, and 
a new residence befitting the Chief of 
our great nation be built remote from 
the center of the city, seemed an admir- 
able one. ‘The idea was not left at Sen- 
ator Stanford’s closed door. After the 
White House we ascended to the top of 
the fine State, Army and Navy build- 
ing, and secured a grand panoramic view 
of the city and its surroundings, and 
then interviewed the silent halls of the 
Capitol, studied somewhat the allegorical 
interior of the magnificent dome; saw 
the confusion of bound speech of the 
Congressional library; countenanced for 
an hour the dignity of the Supreme 
Court, whose chief, in personal appear- 
ance, is much inferior \o his colleagues 
from California and Massachusetts, and 
took lunch beneath the House, whose 
histrionic walls have resounded with the 
conflicting eloquence of Representative 
generations. ‘the day was warm, ~and 
we lingered thoughtfully in the shadows 
of the stately pile, till the westering sun 
admonished us of the late afternoon 
train for Richmond, whose most promi- 


nent hotel, beside the State House 
grounds, af-Ford-ed us accommodation 
for two hours before midnight. A ride 
of three hours the next forenoon under 
the intelligent ar-rezm-ment of a former 
slave, revealed the fine situation of the 
growing city and the many objects of in- 
terest in and about it. The house from 
which Jeff Davis skirt-ed forth along the 
perilous edge of inglorious retreat is now 
used for school pur poses. 

To stir our patriotism we sat in the 
pew of St. John’s church, used by the 
House of Burgesses, in which, Monday, 
March 20, 1775, Patrick Henry stood 
and uttered the burning words: ‘Give 
me liberty or give me death.” The 
Washington monument group in the 
capitol grounds is fine, also the Lee 
equestrian monument erected a year 
ago. Some of the new and finest resi- 
dences on the: finest street—Franklin 
street—were pointed out tous as the lux- 
urious homes of tobacco dealers and 
cigarette manufacturers. ‘Thank heaven 


touch such gains! For a few days of 
rest and comfort and undisturbed sleep 
by noisy streets we hastened to the sea, 
taking the afternoon train for Hygeia 
Hotel, old Point Comfort. Lord’s day 
we attended service in Fortress Monroe. 
The rattlety-bang style of part of the 
service did not seem devout and wor- 
shipful. We were interested in the nine 


Sunday evening, and also in the Hamp- 
ton Normal Institute visited the next 
day. Our return was by boat up the 
Chesapeake Bay to Baltimore, by rail to 
New York, where a snow squall met us, 
by boat the Puritan, 420 feet long, to 
Fall River, then by rail to the place of 


} starting. 


We havé omitted interesting sights 
and details of the trip for lack of space, 
and for the same reason must fail to 
mention interesting happenings here at 
the Hub. At the last meeting of the 
Massachusetts Sabbath Association, 


} Thomas Weston, Esq., President, Mon- 


day of this week, four committee were 
appointed—on denominational and sec- 
ular newspaper, labor, Sunday trains, 
and public meetings. The Lord of 
the Sabbath honor those who seek to 
honor his day. One or two editions of 
visitors and delegates to the great Lon- 
don Conference are already off the press 
of home duties. BoRAX. 


UNION FIELD 
NOTES. 


Dear Paciric: We reached Oak- 
land just in time to go from the train 
to grasp Dr. McLean’s hand at the fare- 
well reception the church tendered him, 
as he goes to represent us all at the 
London Convention. May God bless 
our big-hearted brother and bring him 
back strong and well rested, that we may 
lean on him some more. For that is 
what we shall all do suze, unless we are 
called into the presence of our Elder 
Brother. If he goes first, we shall miss 
him. 

Sunday brought me a long-sought op- 
portunity—a day wifh Edward Kimball, 
the notable finangelist. His life has 
been a miracle. Besides having been 
D. L. Moody’s Sunday-school teacher, 
he has been instrumental in raising over 
fifteen millions of dollars for churches. 
Though a loyal Congregationalist, he has 
wrought for all evangelical denomina- 
tions. With Dr. Warren and pastor 
Oviatt at Antioch, he was instrumental 
in persuading the church to reasonably 
mortgage their own future rather than 
ask a large or long loan from our bur- 
dened Union. The church is bearing 
burdens, and the result of a patient and 
persevering day’s work there is better 
than a brilliant scoop of easily given 
money. Any church on this coast that 
is in financial stress, that wants to hear 
the radical truth of God’s word spoken 
in love, and undertake a campaign in 
finance, which means business for the 
kidgdom of God, will do well to send 
for this pleasant and helpful friend. I 
think Brother John Kimball of THE Pa- 
ciFic, though not a relative, can tell 
where his friend may be found. [I'll 
help if Ican. What a joy it is in our 
King’s business even to introduce those 
who in fraternal touch may accomplish 
things we are only let pray for. Anti- 
och has come where the old church does 
not meet their need. A new church, 
though of modest cost, will express. their 


the Saviour. . Level-headed business 
men support Brother Oviatt’s gentle and 
judicious leadership. 

Blessings on the busy young people at 
Clayton who engineered the lecture 
there ! 
seats the audience was large But I go 
on record as favoring a moderate price 
for adults and a dime for the kids. The 
secret of a lively lecture from this par- 
son is an afternoon without exhaustive 
work and a lovely fringe of children on 
the front seats in theevening. At times 


even the service of their noble Church 


Building Society, and preach the Gospel 


there are men and women who will not 


o'clock meeting of the colored people. 


‘able hints to any church about to build. 


have life abundantly. 


devouter life and growing interest for 


Considering the high prices of : 
is and in motion. 


/I yearn to break “all official restraint, | 


to them, for I believe e even in Children’ s 
evangelists. 

Port Costa church i is a little gem. Its 
young business men labor under some 
embarrassment in closing up its contract 
with the Union by an exceptional clause 
m their title deeds, but they will come 
thrcugh with a conviction that ministers 
can be sound business men, and that the 
details of church management may be 
glorified by a Saviour’s love. Mrs. 
Frank H. De Pue so cordially approves 
Pastor Hale’s idea of finding five hun- 
dred who will give a dollar each to 
every new Congregational church -in 
California, that, with the approval of 
friends, and your humble servant, she 
will undertake to be custodian and re- 
mitter of the money through Mrs. James 
M. Haven, treasurer of W. H. M. 
Union, 1329 Harrison street, Oakland. 
So send along your dollar for Port Costa, 
Brother. Hale and; see how many of your 
church will join you. Antioch begins 
with A, let every one who wants a dol- 
lar’s stock i in Antioch remit to Mrs. De 
Pue. I write this as the rattling cars 
run by the Sacramento river where it is 
little more than a trout brook. There’s 


zeal enough, if you will let this good 2 


Califo ia woman turn it into an irrigat- 
e, to build twenty-five churches 
years, and not steal a drop from 
any other line of love’s refreshing stream. 
ev. H. F. Burgess of 2004 Encinal 
enue, Alameda, is a young minister 
who attracted attention as a successful 
lay worker in Los Angeles. A far sight- 
ed layman encouraged him to go to 
Oberlin, where he has graduated from 
the theological course, besides having a 
useful experience as Y. M. C. A. secre-. 
tary in the college town. He 1s devot- 
ed, alert, ambitious to serve the king- 
dom, where he may count most. As I 


am not privileged to introduce him to 
the churches and the brethren, let me 
say in our family paper that a kindness 
shown him will be shown me. 

At THE Paciric office I have left a 
package ot the April Quarterly. It is 
an architectural number, and gives valu- 


Help yourselves, friends, to the other lit- 
erature, which will inform you of your 
church building work. When you sub 
scribe for THE Paciric you can ask for 
such literature as will help you present 
the union intelligently. 

We ate nearing the borders of Ore- 
gon. California friends have so fasten- 
ed on our hearts that if, in the plan of 
heaven, we only are permitted to take 
the bird’s-eye view of the Golden Gate, 
our freed spirits would yearn to come 
back and greetthem. Christian friends, 
you do not need the returm of human 
spirits ; you can patiently await the 
full revelation of eternity. I hope to 
meet you in the morning. Unsave 
friends with whom I have had rare’ 
words in our busy lives, if you want a 
pleasant summer, if a blissful eternity 
has a charm for you, make friends with 
the Lord of life and glory. Yachting, 
toiling, fishing, hunting, pleasuring, serv- 
ing, suffering, waiting, he is the expla- 
nation of the Father’s love to us in ev- 
ery experience, and if we have him, we. 
Let ‘God be 
with you till we meet again.” Faith- 
fully, EDWIN S. WILLIAMS, 

PORTLAND, Or, 


FROM MISSOURI. 


Our Congregational churches in Mis- 
sour) held their annual meeting for 1891 
with the Pilgrim Congregational church 
at Hannibal, May sthto 7th. Rev. F. 
T. Ingalls, President of Drury College, 
made “The Church in Her Environ- 
ment” the theme of the opening ser- 
mon. It was an earnest and scholarly 
plea for the church to gird herself for 
the more vigorously aggressive work de- 
manded by the rapid growth of our 
country, and the opening up of the 
world to evangelization. 

Dr. George C. Adams, of St. Louis, 
was chosen Moderator. The report on 
the state of religion was lighted up with 
cheering revival incidents, and showed 
growth in all departments of church life 
and work. Dr. Henry Hopkins’ ‘‘Out- 
look for Christian Union,” Dr. Eli 
Corwin’s presentation of “The Demand 
for an Educated Ministry,” Dr. George 
C. Adams’ “Test of Spiritual Life in the 
Church,” furnished food for thought and 
vital points for discussion. The benev- 
olent societies were all represented ex- 
cept the Education Society. 

No other topic elicited the interest 
that Christian Education did, particular- 
ly as centering in Drury College and 
Kidder Institute. Clear evidence was 
presented that the work done was first 


class, and vital to the growth of our] 


churches. Seventy-five thousand dollars’ 
are needed to equip these institutions 
for the place they hold. 

A specially pleasant feature ofthe OcCca- 
sion was the dedication of the new 
house of worship. On Wednesday 
evening Dr. Stimson, of St. Louis 
preached the sermon; Superintendent 
Doe led the audience in the raising of 
$2,000 indebtedness ; Dr. G. C. Adams 
offered the dedicatory prayer. In the 
payment of the debt on the new house, 
the church assumes self-support. 

Woman’s hour, led by Mrs. J. H. 
Williams, of Kansas City, was one of 
the best. Our churches have the armor 
well on, and every division of the army 


____ L. H. Coss. 
The city of Indianapolis 1 now has six 


Congregational 


rublishers’ HEADQUARTERS 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as | 


THE CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send the Paciric one year (price $2. 
50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any old 
subscriber renewing in advance, with any of 
the following publications, for the price named 
in the second column. The price in the first 
column is that of the publication named alone. 
Each column includes prepaid postage. After 
the receipt of the first copy of any poorer ed 
complaints, if n 


office where it is prin 
arper’s Weekly........ 
Magazine............... . 
Scientific American .... ........... 5.00 
The Century Magazine............ 4.00 6.00) 
St. Nicholas............. . 8.00 5.00 
North American Review Gibaewstss - 5.00 6.365 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 8.00 9.50 
Illustrated Christian Weekly...... 2,50 6.00 
Christian at Work................ 8.00 6.00). 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine..... 2.00 4.00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book........... -- 2.00 4.00). 
Scribner’s Magazine 800 6 00 
The Forum. ......... 5 00 6 50 
The American Magazine... ..... ..... 00 


THE LOS GUILICOS OLIVE COMPANY 


The olive land bonded and purchased by this 
Company includes several hundred acres on the 


line of, and within ten or fifteen minutes’ drive | 


of two railroads; viz., the Santa Rosa and 
Carquinez (branch of Southern Pacific Co.) and 
Sonoma Valley branch of the San Francisco 
and North Pacific Railway. It is proposed to 
reserve the frontage on the Sonoma Creek, in 

tracts of from one to five acres, for summer 


homes, and shareholders in this company have | 


the privilege of .selecting,.within one year, one 
of these tracts forsummer cottages. This land 
is surrounded by some of the largest and finest 
vineyards in the State, possesses a delightful 
and even temperature, and is within a short 
ride of San Francisco. 

For further information, apply at the office of 
the Los Guilicos Olive Company, rooms 69, 70 
and 71, Chronicle Building, San Francisco. 


With over 120 illustrations, the Cosmopolitan 
for. June sets a fast pace in the handicap for 
magazine honors. 
merly managing editor of the New York Her- 
ald, gives interesting reminiscences of the first 
work of Stanley for thst journal, and of his 
neighbor, Thomas A. Edison. S.G. W. Ben- 


jamin, ex-minister to Persia, tells the true story | 
of Noor Mahal, the Light of the Harem, cele- | 


brated by Thomas Moore in Lallah Rookh, 
Three continents furnish material for the June 
number. The European contributions contain 
a description of ‘A Model Municipality.” The 
half-million people who write for periodicals 
will find matter of great interest in an article 
by Mr. Frank Howard Howe, for some time 
One of the’ editors of a New York monthly. 
Mr. Howe gives his personal experiences of the 
manusgtipts. of the, ‘‘Great: ‘Unpublished.” 
(Cosmopolitan Publishing Co., Madison Square, 
New York. Price 25 cents.) 


Responsible gentleman, who can furnish best 
eferences, is developing a section of first-qual- 
ity vine and fruit land. Soil and water-rights 
unexcelled in California. Realizing the fact 
that a large tract can be much more econome- 
ically handled, he solicits correspondence with 
those having a moderate amount to invest, and 
who would like to take an interest in an_ hon- 
estly and prudently man*ged enterprise with 
him, to the extent of planting five acres and 
upwards. Payments may_ be made on install- 
ments extending over a term of years. No 
safer or more remunerative investment has ever 
been placed upon the market for persons of 
moderate means, who do not wish to reside per- 
manertly upon their land ; while the pecuniary 
results are surprisingly large, as compared with 
the ordinary income from invested funds. 


Full particulars on application to A. H. Ten } 
; Broeck, Esq., office of this paper, 


We have sold Ely’s Cream Balm about three 
years, and have recommended its use in more 
than a hundred special cases of catarrh. The 
unanimous answer to our inquiries is, ‘‘It’s the 
best remedy that I have ever-used. ” Our ex- 
perience is that where parties continued its use 
it never fails to cure.—J. H. aah i & 
Co., Druggists, Decorah, Ia. 


| Ayer’ s Pills are invaluable for the cure of 
Headache, Constipation, Stomach and Liver 
troubles, and all derangements of the digestive 
and assimilative organs. 
coated, safe and pleasant to take, always relia- 
ble, and retain their virtues in any climate. 


Is it probable that what a million women say 
after daily trial is a mistake? They say they 
know by test that Dobbins’ Electric is most 
economical, purest and best. They have had 
24 years to ay it. You give it one trial, 


An invalid lady wishes board and some per- 
sonal care in a refined Christian family. Ref- 
erences given and expected.. Address Mrs. S. 
J. Rayner, 21 Laskie street, San Francisco. 


To oblige a good deacon’s widow, and our 
friends and the churches who need it, we keep 
in THE PACIFIC office excellent unfermented 
wine. Price, 75 cents per bottle. 


Ladies, call at the Wonder Hat, Flower 
and Feather Store, 1024, 1026 and 1028 Mar- 
ket street. New Hats, new Flowers, new 
Laces, low prices. 


BROOKLYN HOTEL 


(UNDER NEW MANAGFMEN1) 
Bush S8t., bet. Montgomery& Sansome 
Adjoining First National Bank, 8. F. 


Conducted on both the ong n and 
American plan. ‘This favorite Hotel is un- 
der the experienced management of Charles 
Montgomery, and is as good, if not the best, 
Family and. Business Men’s Hotel in San 
Francisce. Home comforts. Cuisine unex- 
celled. First-class service and the highest 
standard of respectability gua’anteed. ur 
rooms cannot be surpassed tor neatness and | 
comfort. Board and room, per day, $1.25 to 
$2; board and room, per week, $7 to $12;. 
board and room, per month. $27. 00 to $40. 
Single rooms, 50c to $1. Special rates bv the 
mouth. Special rates to excursion and other 
ye ed parties. Free coach to and from the 


LADW DENTIST. 


DR. FRANCES C. TREADWELL. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
1504 Market 8t., - Reoms 31 & 32 
Opp. New City Hall, 8. F. | 


Having had daily charge of the human 
mouth for many years, combined with close 
practical study, I am competent to execute 
all branches o ‘dentistry. xtracting made 
easv with ianientantion: All styles of plate 
work executed: Examination free. | 


, should be sent to the | 


Thomas B. Connery, for- | 


These pills are sugar- | 


For the Periodicals and Publications of the 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY 


Pilgrim Series for Teacher and Scholar, 


All the Latest Publications of the Society on Hand. 


A SPECIAL OFFER—Five dollars’ worth of Reward Cards or Stenets sent to any Sunday- 
school for $3.50, postpaid. 


Peloubet Select Notes 1891. 


Sunday-school Records & Question Books. 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


GEORGE WALKER, Manager, 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 


Market St., S. x 


LOS OLIVE COMPANY 


Olives Planted and Cultivated under the Supervision Of. 


Adolphe Flamant. 


Any person desiring to become interested in growing olives, 


and the manufacture of olive oil, under the management of an 


experienced person, may secure further information by applying 
at the office of the Company, Rooms 69, 70 and 71 Chronicle 
Building, San Francisco; or, at I os Guilicos, Sonoma Co., Cal. 


POR - 


re eee 


- OLIVE - - BOOK. 


Ni ew Goods and Latest Styles in All 
Departments 


FOR SPRING SEASON. 


641 to 647 Market Street. 


Pilgrim Quarterli es, Pilgrim Teacher, 


aan all the issues of the Society in stock at the 


DEPO SITORY. 


TST MAHRHET 


BIBLE HOUSE. 


The Geo. C. McConnell Co. 


STREET; 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


p & B. WATER-PROOF AND ODORLESS FRUIT PAPERS 


ee 


Preservative aaa for Wood, Iron, or 
Metal. d and Alkali- Proof. 


P. & B. COATED BUILDING PAPERS! 4°? 


| Cheapest, 


Most Durable and Fire-resisting: 
Roofing in the Market. 


ror Samples and Circulars. 


PARAFFINE PAINT COMPANY, 116 Battery St., San Francisco. 


| 


Fairbanks Scales, 


FAMILY USE. 


316 & 318 Market St., 8. F. 


Mae For sale by.all hardware dealers. 


ing, Shorthand, Ty pe Writis g. Pen- 

p, Telegraphy, English sh Branches, etc. 
= 
Rus! 
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Life Scholarship, $75. 


EDWARD (CARLSON, F. CURRIER. 
President. Vice-Pres. & Séc’y. 


THE CARLSON-CURRIER 
Silk Manniacturing Company, 


MANUFAOTUBERS OF 


‘BELDING BROS. & COMPANY’S. 


MILL: Coz. Stevenson anp Eoxrn 
Balesroom: . 
2 Sutter Street, San Francisce.. 


G. D. MAYLE, 
Bakery, Confectionery and Coffee Parlors . 
FOURTH STREET. 
Branch. 427 Montgomery 8t.. San Francisco. 
TELEPHONE 5219. 


earer than Common Sheathing. fend~ 
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